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The Observance of Lent 
The Sabbath and the Lord’s Day 
Rome’s Way With Her Heretics—By H. O. Pritchard 


A Model President’s Address to His Men’s Club—Given by Mr. 
Jacob M. Appel 


Two Articles on Current Revivals: 
George A. Campbell Interviews Dr. Scoville 


Charles Clayton Morrison presents first in a series of four 
or five articles on the W. A. Sunday Revival in Springfield, 
Illinois 


Report of a Christian Science Testimony Meeting—By O. F. 
Jordan 






































NEXT WEEK: Second Editorial Article on the Springfield 
Revival 


Dr. W. T. Moore will make Some Quotations from Alexan- 
der Campbell and Isaac Errett which he says should close 
the “controversy”—and they will 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Subscription price $2.00. If paid strictly in ad- 
vance $1.50 will be accepted. To ministers, price 
$1.50, or if paid strictly in advance, $1.00 per 


year. Single copy 5 cents. 
EXPIRATIONS. 

The label on the paper shows the month to 

which subscription is paid. List is revised 


monthly. Change of date on label is a receipt 

for remittance on subscription account. 
DISCONTINUANCES. 

Special Notice—In order that subscribers may 

not be annoyed by failure to receive the paper, 

it is not discontinued at expiration of time paid 

in advance (unless se ordered), but is continued 


pending instructions from the subscriber. If dis- 
continuance is desired, prompt notice should be 
sent and all arrearages paid. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
In ordering change of address give the old as 
well as the new. If the paper does not reach 


you regularly, notify as at once 


REMITTANCES 
Should be sent by draft or money order payable 
to The New Christian Century Company. iF 
LOCAL CHECK IS SENT ADD TEN CENTS 
FOR EXCHANGE. 


ADVERTISING. 
Nothing but clean business and reliable firms ad- 
vertised. Rates given on application. 


Subscribers Wants 


Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising their wants 
or wares. The charge is one cent for 
each word, with a minimum of thirty cents 
for each insertion. Cash must accompany 
the order to save bookkeeping. 











DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 
Sunday-school? Write for prices, care of New 
Curistian Century Co. 

CHURCH CLERK Do you need church letters? 
We furnish a well designed letter in blocks of fifty 
at 50 cents. Write us, care of X, New CnHristian 


Cuyrturr Co. 


MAKING THINGS RUN SMOOTHLY. 


If there is one thing above all else that 
makes household labors run smoothly, it’s 
oil. Not the oil that is poured on troubled 
waters, but the oil that’s put on bearings to 
prevent friction; to make wheels turn easily; 
to prevent rust; to stop that screeching, 
grinding, creaking; to save wear and tear. 

There are plenty of oils on the market. 
Some are heavy, some are light. Some are 
good for one thing, some are good for an- 
other. But the ideal oil is one that answers 
all practical household purposes. “Household 
Lubricant” not only fills the bill in this par- 





ticular, but it comes ready to use—in a 
handy can with a removable spout. Just as 
you buy it in the store you use it. No chas- 


ing around to hunt a feather or a straw to 
apply the oil as in days of old. The House- 
hold Lubricant can with its reversible spout, 
which permits closing the can to prevent 
spilling and leaking if upset, and the care- 
fully compounded oil which it contains an- 
swers every condition demanded for the per- 
fect household lubricant. 

There is nothing that ordinarily gives more 
dissatisfaction in the handling than an oil 
ean with its shallow bottom and mussy, 
dripping spout. The Household Lubricant 
can eliminates all this. The can itself is of 
such a shape and size—even in the larger, 8 
ounce size, that it is very easly handled and 
“stays put” when you put it down. So uni- 
versally recognized are the merits of this oil 
that it is found on sale in every little hamlet 
and village in the land. 
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NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 

Last week the Foreign Society received 
$4,000 from a friend in California on the An- 
nuity Plan. The same friend wiil add $1,000 
to this amount in a few weeks. The total 
amount received by the Society on the An- 
nuity Plan to March 2, amounted to $11,- 
410, a gain over the corresponding time last 
year of $9,659. For those who are fifty years 
of age or older, this is an admirable plan by 
which to help on the Lord’s work. 

Last week the Foreign Society received two 
direct gifts of $500 each. An effort is being 


made to secure 100 gifts this year of $500 
or more each. Already nearly twenty-five 


such gifts have been received or promised. 
It believed that the 100 can be secured. 
The increase in individual gifts is most grat- 
ifying this year. There has been a gain of 
115 such gifts, and also a gain in the total 


18 


amount from this source of nearly $5,000. 
Every friend of the work who can not con- 
tribute through the church, should send a 


direct gift. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
month of February amounted to $5,447.15, a 
gain over February, 1908, of $2,652. There 


was also a gain in the number of contributing 
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churches, Sunday-schools, individual offerings, 
ete. There was, however, a small loss in the 
number of C. E. Societies. 

James Ware of Shanghai, China, has just 
reached America, and has visited his family 
at Columbia, Mo., where his children are be- 
ing educated. Sunday, March 7, he spent 
with the church at Danville, Ky., which sup- 
ports him. 

Walter R. Cady, Waldron, Mich., says: 
“Raised our full apportionment for Foreign 
Missions last Sunday in ten minutes. Never 
saw a happier lot of people.” 

The Seventh Church, Indianapolis, Ind., ex. 
pects to double, if not treble the offering of 
last year for Foreign Missions. 

Leslie Wolfe, Philippine Island, reports 
seventy-two baptisms during the first twenty 
days of January, in the district about that 


city. He is greatly encouraged over the out- 
look. A new church has recently been 


started and a new chapel has recently been 
dedicated. He calls earnestly for reinforce- 
ments. 

The church at Ashland, Oregon, raises be- 
tween $650 and $700 for the steamship “Ore- 
gon” for our Congo Mission at Bolenge, 
Africa. 
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A. McLean’s New Book Free 


Our proposal to give a copy of A. McLean’s new book on “Alexander Campbell as 4 
Preacher” with each new subscription of $1.50 has proved so attractive that we have decided 
to continue it beyond the date which we had set for its expiration. 
offer will hold good. Ministers may have the paper (new subscription) and the book for $1.20 
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The Sabbath and the Lord’s Day 


During the meeting of the Federal Council of Churches, held in 
Philadelphia in December, a strong presentation of the duty of 
Christians to secure as complete an observance of Sunday as pos- 
sible was presented by F. D. Power, the chairman of the Committee 
on Sunday Observance. 


A resolution presented made no reference to the question of 
Saturday as a substitute for the Lord’s Day in the religious prac- 
tices of some bodies of Christians. But in the progress of the 
discussion a member of the Council introduced a resolution to the 
effect, “That it is not our intention that anything shall be done 
to interfere with the convictions of those brethren represented 
with us in this Council who observe the seventh day instead of 
the first day of the week as the day of rest and worship.” This 
resolution was presented with the desire to express a sympathetic 
interest in the work of such bodies as the Seventh Day Baptists, 
with whose opinions, on the question of the Lord’s Day, however, 
few Christians agree. The resolution was not adopted, it being 
felt that any reference whatever to the subject could not fail to be 
misunderstood and to work harm. 


It is now apparent that those bodies, like the Seventh Day 
Baptists and the Seventh Day Adventists, whose foremost tenet 
was thus brought up for consideration, have fixed upon the discus- 
sion as an admirable point of departure for a fresh propaganda 
of their views. Their literature has been sent widely to different 
members of the Council since the meeting in December, and all the 
arguments in favor of the Jewish Sabbath have been restated. 

This is not a question of very vital importance to the Disciples 
of Christ. Those religious bodies which accept the authority of the 
Old Testament as equal with that of the New have, of course, 
always extreme difficulty in evading the Fourth Commandment with 
its explicit insistence upon the observance of the seventh day of the 
week as the Sabbath of the Jewish religion. But the Disciples 
have never been troubled with the question of Sabbatarianism. 
There is a clear distinction between the law of Hebrew rites and 
the gospel of Christ. 


The Fourth Commandment referred exclusively to the seventh day 
and enforced the law of rest with the two-fold reference to the 
Sabbath rest of creation and the social and industrial value of the 
Sabbath as a time of rest for the toiler. It is the contention of 
Sabbatarians that this Sabbath law was never abrogated by divine 
authority, but that Constantine and other rulers, who united the 
functions of church and state, abolished the Sabbath day and substi- 
tuted for it the first day of the week. 


A more signal misreading of the facts of Christian history could 
hardly be imagined. Those facts are very simple. The earliest 
Christians were all Jews, and as such they observed the Sabbath 
day as did the Master himself. It was their legal, national day of 
rest. But they could not be oblivious to the fact that the first day 
of the week was a time of signal importance in the life of Jesus 
and the early church. On that day he rose from the dead; on that 
day, apparently, he ascended to the Father; on that day beyond all 
question the Spirit came in pentecostal blessing; on that day the 
early Christians were accustomed to assemble because it was made 
sacred to them by these events in the life of the Lord. By the 
time Paul was well engaged in his missionary work the custom 
was so formally established as to be the chief item of the weekly 


calendar, so that when the disciples at Troas met on the first day 


of the week to break bread, the apostle Paul remained with them 
and spoke. 

Thus among Jewish Christians the two days were observed side 
by side, the one as a Jewish day of rest, the other as a Christian 
day of worship and commemoration of the chief events in Jesus’ 
life. When Christianity went out into communities where Judaism 
was unknown, the Jewish Sabbath had no significance, and this 
becoming increasingly the fact. By the time of Constantine, three 
centuries after the founding of the church, the observance of the 
Lord’s day was an all but universal practice among Christiaus. 
The edict of Constantine fixing the observance of Sunday as a 
legal and imperial rest day was not to distinguish Sunday from the 
Jewish Sabbath, or Saturday, but from those various days which 
were sacred in the heathen worship. Constantine’s act was only 
the ratification of what had become an accepted fact of Christian 
history. He, made legal and binding the practice which was every- 
where recognized as apostolic and fitting. 


To one who discriminates between the temporary and obsolete 
authority of the Old Testament and the vitality and permanence 
of the New, the Jewish Sabbath has no significance whatever. It 
is perceived to be an outgrown institution, valuable at one time, 
but destined to pass away with the other rites of Judaism. The 
principle of the day of rest was accepted and enforced in the Jewish 
Sabbath. The principle of the day of rest is recognized and vindi- 
cated in the Lord’s day. The Jewish Sabbath rests upon the legal 
enactment of the Hebrew law. The Lord’s day rests upon the loving 
remembrance of Christian people. It requires no scriptural com- 
mendment; apostolic precedent and the fitness of the event are 
sufficient. 

In this very fact lies the strength of the appeal which may be 
made for the Lord’s day as the recognized time of rest for all the 
citizens of Christian lands. If such an appeal were based upon the 
scriptural commandment, the non-Christian would have a perfect 
right to protest against the suppression of freedom of conscience. 
He might insist that Christian legislators have no right to enforce 
upon him the requirements of a religion to which he does not 
assent. But Christianity does not make this claim. It bases its 
observance of the Lord’s day upon no biblical enactment. It 
accepts the principle of one needed day of rest in seven and asks 
that since the great majority in Christian lands recognize the first 
day of the week as the chosen day .of worship, it be sanctioned 
for purposes of rest by all citizens who have the welfare of the 
state at heart. There is in this no enforcement of religious tenets. 
If any one has conscientious convictions which lead him to the 
observance of any other day, such as Saturday, which is the rest 
day of Jews and Sabbatarian Christians, or Friday, which is the 
sacred day of the Mohammedans, the rights of such are not inter- 
fered with in the least. They are at perfect liberty to observe what 
day they will, only they are enjoined from interfering with the 
observance of the Lord’s day on the part of their Christian neigh- 
bors and the public at large. 

We are glad that the question of the Sabbath and the Lord’s day 
is raised from time to time, not because it is one of great im- 
portance, but because the advocates of Sabbatarianism are forever 
obscuring the actual issue and attempting to reinvest the Jewish 
Sabbath with the values which only the Lord’s day possesses. 
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The Trend of Events 








By Alva W. Taylor 











THE NOISELESS GUN 

Hiram Maxim has invented a noiseless gun. 
those inventions that are calculated to make war more deadly and 
thus more nearly impossible. He has not only invented it, but 
has demonstrated it before army and navy officials and scientific 
committees. It is very simple, being a small steel tube 1% inches 
in diameter and from four to six inches long, according to the 
caliber of the rifle to which it is to be fitted. It is attached by 
simply slipping it onto the end of the gun barrel and giving it a 
quarter twist. It will not be expensive. The principle involved is 
practically that of a turbine reversed. The interior of the tube is 
filled with a series of spiral vanes or disks which catch the gases 
from the exploded powder and hold them in leash or slow down 
the outward rush of them and thus prevent the explosion which 
they usually make upon striking the air at the muzzle of the rifle. 
The uninitiated would suppose this would tremendously increase 
the “kick” of the gun, but it in fact decreases it. 

This, with the use of smokeless powder, leaves but one means 
of discovering where the enemy is Tying. If the bullets that hit 
all come from one direction the enemy may be known to be in that 
direction, but without smoke to tell where he is or sound to help 
locate the distance or direction, terrible havoc could be wrought 
War thus becomes more and more 


It is another of 


before a fire could be returned. 
a battle of strategy for the best position to cruelly murder the un- 
witting enemy. It wrings out those heroic parts once so cele- 
brated when men met face to face and makes of it more of just 
what it malice and according to certain 


accepted rules. 
THE REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM OF THE JURY SYSTEM 


The trial of an accused man by a jury of his peers is firmly estab- 
lished in our criminal jurisprudence and it is enforced by the most 


is—murder without 


precious of our dearly bought principles of liberty. It is one of 


the theoretical fundamentals of our democracy. But while involv- 
ing one of the most fundamental of the principles it is yet only an 
instrument for the enforcement of those principles in the execution 
of law. Law, in turn, is but the expressed will of society, and 
neither law nor instrument are inspired or infallible. 

year at Yale, Mr. Taft made some strictures on our jury 


Some cried out, but it is always worth while considering 


Last 
system. 
before shouting that our liberties are threatened. It sometimes 
happens that the means devised to insure the application of a prin- 
ciple become corrupted by that very use and need revision. Methods 
of procedure may obscure the law together with the justice and 
mercy which it was ordained to establish. 

An illustration of the dangers of the jury system is afforded in 
the at Nashville. If 


were an enemy of democracy and its trial by a jury of one’s peers, 


trial of Senator Carmack’s assassin one 
he could well find in this case an argument of reductio ad absurdum. 
In order that there might be no prejudice or opinion formed before 
hearing the evidence, no man who had read accounts of the tragedy 
could be accepted. Yet all must come from the county where the 
court holds jurisdiction. 
others boasted that they had not looked at a paper in ten years. 
Of course such men are liable to be governed by prejudice and are 
sure to be unable to grasp acute problems involved. If they are 
able to agree quickly their verdict may be good, for they are liable, 
if they be as conscientious as they are ignorant, to look at the 
simple facts and be ruled by them instead of the quibbles of the 
lawyers and the technical points so often invoked to defeat justice. 

Another notable instance that requires thoughtful consideration 
is that of the Sunday Closing cases in Chicago. There, jury after 
jury could not agree even when the accused did not deny the fact of 


Thus several of the jury cannot read and 


Sunday sales of liquor. 


A PIOUS PILGRIMAGE A LA RAILROAD 
Turkey has completed a railroad from Damascus to Medina and 
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will run it on into the sacred city of Mecca. It ig built primarily 
for the pilgrimage to the Holy City of the Prophet and dividends 
are of secondary consideration, it is said. May it not be that 
the pilgrims will be expected to furnish the dividends? But the 
pilgrimage was the magic lute that sang the sheckles out of the 
pockets of multitudes of the faithful and they were made as a 
free gift with Abdul the Damned as the sacred repository. The 
great Abdul is business-like enough to have the government guar- 
antee behind the scheme. 

The road will be over 1,000 miles long and half its length will 
be from Maan to Medina, through a rocky desert where there is 
no hope of future settlements, and it cannot be hoped that any 
but the section from Damascus to Maan will ever be of rational 
economic interest. If the other half ever pays for itself it must 
depend upon the sentiment that sends the pilgrims to Mecca. 

Since Jerusalem and Damascus are tapped by railroads we have 
become accustomed to think of hearing the shriek of the locomotive 
within the sacred confines of the hallowed and mysterious. Thus 
does invention make havoc of sentiment. Doubtless there are 
compensations in the ease with which the journeys can be made 
and the increasing numbers that will be enabled to make them. 
The most surprising thing about the interest in the Holy Land 
is the fewness of the numbers who visit it as compared with the 
great numbers who go to Egypt and other ancient places. Gradu- 
ally it is becoming less of a sentimental journey and more one of 
practical learning and the numbers who will go will multiply by 
that same sign. 


WILL CUBA BE FREE? 


Our national government has acted in the utmost good faith in 
Cuba and for the second time has settled her troubles and launched 
her as an independent state. She can scarcely be called a free 
and independent nation. Upon retiring Governor Magoon made it 
plain to the Cuban officials and people that she was not sovereign, 
but under the protection of this government. She will not be 
allowed to make a treaty and her constitutional rights are other- 
wise restricted. She may not pay more money to her patriots, 
all too many of whom have become patriots of the Croker and Tim 
Sullivan type. She must keep all obligations, whether made by 
her own former, or by our administration there, and we will see 
to it that modern sanitation is enforced. Moreover she must keep 
the peace. In this she is warned, for while we have not promised, 
nor could we legally do so, all the world knows that another failure 
means that she will have to fly the stars and stripes forever. 

Whether or not she will be free depends upon her ability to 
extend freedom to all the people and keep them from license. If 
the new administration succeeds it will be a triumph of statecraft. 
Gomez, the new president, was the leader that overthrew Palma 
and his Americano government. Palma’s was a government of and 
for the property holders. He sought in every way to make the 
way of the American syndicate easy and to placate the property 
aristocracy of the island, who were crying out for the strong, pro- 
tecting hand of our Uncle Sam. Gomez carried every province and 
city of the island and received unanimous electoral vote. This is 
index undeniable to the way the Cuban people felt about an 
Americano administration. Now Gomez must wrestle with prin- 
cipalities and powers. He must mediate between 
trenched property interests and radical anti-foreign demands. A 
bill has been introduced in the assembly to make it impossible for 
a foreigner to hold property in Cuba. On the other hand our Uncle 
Samuel, as evidenced in Venezuela, does not always ask about the 
merits of the case when Americans claim help for property inter- 
ests, but acts the part of advocate rather than of judge. Within 
the Liberal party that elected him there are characteristic Latin- 
American elements also, and Zayas, his chief rival, is Vice Presi- 
dent, a favorite vantage point for an ambitious rival in South 
Gomez will need to be a Lincoln to thread 


strongly en- 


American revolutions. 
the seas. 

Cuba has made great progress in the eight years of peace. Her 
population has increased 30% and now numbers 2% millions. Of 
this number 70% are white and only 30% colored. The colored 
population, as in the United States, increases more slowly than the 
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white. The revolutions cost heavily in child life. While the men 
were fighting the children died of starvation and neglect. Since 
peace came the depletion, as always, has been rapidly repaired, 
and the greater proportion of the increase in population is in chil- 
dren under five years of age. Of the whites 58% can read, and of 
the colored people 45% have that accomplishment. The schools 
are doing good work, but child labor is yet a thralldom in Cuba. 
No less than 28% of the boys between 10 and 14 years labor for 
wages, while of those from 14 up to 18 more than 80% work for 
their own living. 

THE TEMPERANCE TIDE 


Every week brings an encouraging quota of temperance accom- 
plishments. Idaho has a new county local option law, the lower 
house in Utah has passed a state-wide prohibition bill by an 
overwhelming majority, and the House of Representatives has 
passed a compromise measure for the protection of prohibition 
territory. The Iowa Supreme Court has decided that liquor sales 
cannot be solicited and the Attorney General decides that the rul- 
ing includes the mail order business. Chairman Knapp of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rules that an express company can- 
not be compelled to carry packages of liquor when consigned 
c. 0. D. These last three mentioned are gains for the protection 
of “dry” territory. That fight will not be finished until the gov- 
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ernment refuses to grant an internal revenue license to any one 
in prohibition territory and every package consigned by express 
is plainly marked and called for by the consignee in person. 

Option bills are up in Wisconsin, New Jersey, and Nebraska in a 
very live manner. New Hampshire is trying to repeal the license 
law and go back to state-wide prohibition. At this writing it 
looks as if the effort to repeal the county option bill in Indiana 
will fail. Every county but one or two so far has gone dry under 
that law and so many more promise to do so before the legislature 
adjourns, that it will be almost mandatory to keep the law. Al- 
ready three-fifths of the people of the Hoosier state live in territory 
without a saloon. 


THE SCANDINAVIANS AND WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE 


The Scandinavians are leading the world in the progress of 
woman’s political rights. Sweden has just accorded them equal 
,ights with men to the ballot. Norway two years ago passed a 
law that enfranchised two-thirds of her women. Finland accorued 
her women full equal rights when she was re-endowed with inde- 
pendent home government and sent sixteen of them to the first 
parliament. She liked them so well that twenty-five sat in the 
parliament that the Czar has just prorogued—and did no more 
talking than the men. Denmark allows its women to vote in 
municipal elections. The Scandinavians are no mean people. 


EDITORIAL 


The Endowment of Bethany College 


In another column will be found a communication from Dr. W. T. 
Moore, who has for some months been active in securing an en- 
dowment for our oldest college. His communication presents a 
most cheering phase of the effort in the offer made by a liberal but 
unknown friend to give one-fifth of a total endowment up to a half 
million dollars. 

It is upon such propositions as this that most money for educa- 
tional purposes is raised. Those who are most anxious to see 
institutions of this kind prosper are at the same time interested 
to secure the help of others in completing the work. No friend of 
Bethany College could ask for more from any generous giver than 
our friend has promised. 

Bethany is the oldest of our institutions of learning, and is 
inseparably connected with the lives and work of Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell. It has given to us a long list of teachers, 
ministers, missionaries, and business men. The latter are those 
upon whom most reliance must be placed for the raising of this 
endowment. Yet the teachers, ministers, and missionaries are 
manifesting a deep interest in doing their own part in the work. 

Instant response ought to be made to this appeal. Write to Dr. 
Moore and assure him of your desire to have fellowship in the 
endowment of Bethany College. It would be a misfortune indeed if 
our centennial year were to pass without the accomplishment of 


this great work. 


Judge Cleland and His Parole System 


Chicago has been given considerable opportunity of late to con- 
sider the problem of the parole system in connection with the 
sentence of minor offenders under the city code. Judge McKenzie 
Cleland, one of the judges of the Municipal Court, has administered 
the law at two or three stations, to which he has been assigned, 
with liberal interpretation of the parole principle. This meant 
that in cases where offenders were brought before him for offenses 
which would usually receive sentences to the House of Correction, 
he has interested himself in the offenders and has suspended sen- 
tence, hoping for reformation on their part. Judge Cleland believes 
that'in many instances good has been done and that the offenders 
have remained at liberty to support their families, whereas by 
the ordinary method, these families would have been broken up 


and probably would have become public charges. 


Judge Cleland has spoken frequently before church clubs and 


other organizations in defense of his method of parole and has been 
active in the attempt to secure a state law which should widen the 
workings of the parole system. At the same time he has been 
vigorously opposed by the other judges of the Municipal Court on 
the ground that he was assuming, without warrant of law, func- 
tions which at the present time could only be discharged by the 
Governor of the state. So bitter has become the controversy that 
Judge Cleland has at last, been removed from the criminal to the 
civil branch of the Municipal Court, where cases of this kind will 
no longer come under his jurisdiction. 

Where there is so much controversy it is apparent that only 
careful examination of the facts can bring out the truth. It is 
probable that Judge Cleland has gone further than the law warrants 
in responding to the generous promptings of his own heart. It 
seems hardly reasonable that his brother judges would unite in 
denunciation of his procedure if it did not lack justification in 
some important regard. Meantime it is certain that his record 
and his public advocacy of the parole system will bring the matter 
to the attention of the legislature where a more adequate measure 
ought soon to be framed. At present public sympathy seems 
largely with Judge Cleland; and by many his removal from the 
criminal court has been interpreted as an act of jealousy on the part 


of superiors and colleagues. 


The New Ministerial Association 


It is evidence of a vital condition when a body or institution 
puts forth new forms of activity. One of the interesting develop- 
ments of the last National Convention, held at New Orleans, was 
the organization of the Ministerial Association of the Churches of 
Christ. This had been suggested some time before by W. R. Warren, 
the Centennial Secretary, at the Congress held in Bloomington 
last spring. The matter was presented and discussed at a meeting 
of the ministers at the close of one of the sessions at New Orleans 
and a constitution was adopted and officers were elected. 

The Disciples have many ministerial associations, state, district, 
county, and city. But these have never been organized into a unity 
with power to take concerted action upon matters of moment 
among us. Such matters, of course, do not concern questions of 
doctrine nor methods of work, on which we have at present no 
power of legislation. They refer wholly to the welfare of the 
churches in relation to ministerial supply, ability, and conduct. 

The definite purposes for which this Association is projected are 
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the encouragement of young men to study for the ministry, the 
effort to introduce unemployed men to suitable fields, and to fill 
vacancies with the right kind of preachers. One of the purposes 
of the new body is that of investigating and bringing to public 
attention those sections of the country where there are promises 
of development at a moderate outlay of expense, and where young 
men would find available openings for service. This contemplates 
a thorough study of the fields and forces among our people in the 
United States. 

A small membership fee of $1 per year it is believed will provide 
for the employment of a man who can devote himself to this work 
and organize in this way a bureau of information and supply. 
Local ministerial associations are requested to consider this plan 
and take such action in reference to co-operation with it as their 
judgment may dictate. Certainly a plan of such need and promise 
hardly requires more than a suggestion to secure its approval by 
local ministerial associations. 

The officers of the General Association are: 

A. B. Philputt, president; W. H. Allen, vice president; A. L. 
Orcutt, secretary; C. H. Winders, treasurer. T. W. Grafton, L. C. 
Howe, and R. W. Abberley are additional members of the Board 
The office of the Association is 120 E. Market Street, 


Indianapolis, and communications may be addressed to the secre- 


of Directors. 
tary at that place 


Presbyterian Men 


The Presbyterian Brotherhood held its third annual convention in 
Pittsburgh two weeks since. Seven hundred local organizations, 
with a membership of over 36,000 men were reported, while it 
estimated that as many additional organizations are not enrolled 
in the national affiliation. The convention is characterized by the 
Interior as peculiarly practical, compared with the two earlier con- 
ventions, which were characterized by enthusiasm and consecration, 
respectively. own P. C. Macfarlane was present and was 
introduced to the convention as a fraternal delegate from the Broth- 
erhood of the Disciples of Christ. He sent the editors of our papers 
a superb interpretation of the convention in three installments. It 
hurts us not to have space to print his entire correspondence, despite 
his assertion that it is meant only for our editorial information, and 
In his concluding letter, how- 


Our 


not for publication under his name. 
ever, he sums up his impressions as follows: 

“First of all, the absence of old men. There were few faces that 
indicated the wearers to be over fifty years. 

“I was struck with the straightforward manliness of the preachers 
in the delivery of their messages. Here and there was an academic 
tone used that amounted to affectation, but this speedily disappeared 
in the vigor of address and the more stalwart the delivery of the 
message the more warmly was it received. Again the rugged faith 
in Christ of the men. There was nowhere a note of doubt. In no 
address a suspicion of anything but that Christ is the ruling power 
in the spiritual world. The missionary specialists all based their 
appeal and plea on the Great Commission. 

“Another thing was the presence of the world view in the mind of 
every speaker. As memory serves me, not once in the matter of 
any man’s address was there anything by which a looker-on would 
learn that this was a Presbyterian Convention, and their point of 
view was continually Christ for the world and the world for Christ. 
Continually there was outcropping the passion of the souls of these 


men for united effort and for union in Christ. 

“Still another notable thing to me was the accuracy of theological 
statements, Biblically considered. The addresses were stripped of 
practically everything that savoured of cant or traditional theolog- 
ical notions in the discussion of conversion and such subjects as the 
Holy Spirit. In fact, so far as the matter of these addresses is 
concerned beyond the fact that on the subject of Christian Union, 
our speakers would have been certain to go further, there was not 
an address that might not have been delivered by one of our own 
men at one of our own conventions. 

“I leave this convention with a new respect for the men who 
stand in Presbyterian pulpits and with greatly enlarged hopes for a 
more ‘speedy union of God’s people in Jesus Christ and not upon 
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some series of compromises. I do not for a moment suppose that 
these men are conscious how they are going, but they do know 
whither they wish to go and that is into a United Church of Christ.” 


The Observance of Lent 


On Wednesday, February 24, began that period of time known in 
the liturgical churches as Lent, which culminates with the Easter 
week. It is a noticeable fact that within recent years there has 
been a larger tendency to observe this period as valuable for Chris- 
tian work, among the non-liturgical churches as well as among 
those like the Roman Catholic, the Eastern, and the Anglican. It 
was natural that the over-emphasis upon the externals of religion, 
which has often been the feature of these churches, wrought its 
reaction in the Protestant spirit which carried very far and caused 
the elimination of many items of Christian interest from the older 
rubrics of the church. 

Nevertheless the observance of Lent is not a Roman Catholic 
It goes very much farther back, as any student of church 
The word itself is derived from the root “long.” 
Long 


practise. 
history knows. 
and refers essentially to the lengthening days of spring. 
before the rise of the Roman Catholic church the practise of 
observing the week preceding Easter, and even a longer period 
of time connected with it, had become recognized in the church. 


Tertullian, Origen, and other early writers allude to the forty 


days’ fast, and the Council of Nicea (325 A. D.) recognized it as 
an established custom. We know that fasting was one of the 


practices of the early church, and probably the more zealous even 
in apostolic times observed lengthy periods of fasting as means 
of grace in the development of the spiritual life. So that, while 
there is nothing in the New Testament to enjoin such a practise 
any more than the observance of Christmas or Easter or Thanks- 
giving, yet it is apparent that such a custom when it has been 
used in the spirit of Christian freedom and not as a liturgical day, 
has been helpful in the development of Christian character. 

The period of forty days, of course, refers to the days of Jesus’ 
temptation in the Wilderness, which also reminds one of those 
periods of fasting and retirement from the world in the lives of 
Moses and Elijah. Our Saviour’s temptation in the Wilderness was 
From the 


announcement of his Messianic character and office at the baptism 


the necessary preparation for the tasks of his life. 


he went forth into the Wilderness, driven by the urgency of the 
task that was laid upon him. And as that period of retirement and 
absorption in the contemplation of his Messianic work inevitably 
issued in the temptations which came in connection with it, it 
early took its place in the minds of the New Testament writers as 
essentially dedicated to the testing of our Lord. 
told the story of this experience to his disciples in later days. 


Jesus must have 


Only two of them have recorded it, and these in somewhat varying 
terms. But the essential facts are clear that in some very real and 
searching manner, our Lord was compelled to decide between the 


greatest alternatives human nature ever has to confront. 

There is no more favorable time in which to point out the great 
lessons of our Saviour’s suffering ministry in our behalf than the 
Lenten days. 
endar, nor any subscription to the traditions which have grown up 
about the different days of this period to make such high and pur- 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that 


It requires no slavish observance of a church cal- 


poseful use of the time. 
the minister and church who do not employ this period, so sug- 
gestive of the struggle through which our Saviour passed in our 
behalf, are missing one of the great opportunities of the year. It is 
for this reason, no doubt, that many of the churches, even those 
most Protestant in spirit, have felt that the Lenten season was one 
of great opportunity and impressiveness for the work of instruc- 
tion, exhortation, and growth in the graces of our holy faith. It 
should be a time when the public services are given direction 
toward these ministries of the Christian life. The prayer meet- 
ings during this period ought to be especially impressive and full 
of results. The Lord’s day services may be made of remarkable 
significance by the minister who is sensitive to the meanings of 
Christian history as well as the values of Jesus’ own life. 














that 
now 
ist.” 
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We should be the first to protest against any liturgical ten- 
dency in our churches. But we should like to have them go back 
beyond the period of Roman Catholic growth and tradition to the 
early days of the church when, with fresh remembrance of apos- 
tolic preaching and example, and with the passion for the exemplifi- 
cation of the life of Christ in all personal conduct, the Christian 
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communities gave themselves with wholehearted surrender to the 
observance of such times of special work and prayer as the life of 
Christ had made impressive to them. From such examples the 
church of our own time may draw helpful lessons and we believe 
that among these lessons is the appropriate use of the Lenten days 


and the great week of tragedy and triumph with which they close. 


An Earthquake in Central Illinois 
By Charles Clayton Morrison 


“I tell you people there never was a man who came to your town, who walked your 
streets whom the devil and his gang are trying to get like they are me. But, hear me! 
Pll fight the devil, his gang and his cohorts from hell to breakfast, and don’t you forget 
it.”—Rev. W. A. Sunpay in beginning his campaign in Springfield. 


Springfield, the capital city of Illinois, is experiencing a religious 
earthquake. Evangelist Billy Sunday and his party of expert as- 
sistants are at work in that town shaking up the saints and sinners, 
churches and saloons, deacons and gamblers, fallen women and 
society stars—not a soul in that region but feels the shock of the 
revival. 

That is the extraordinary fact in Sunday’s revival. Everybody 
knows it is happening. That is why I call it an earthquake. Every- 
body feels it. It isn’t happening in a vacuum, it isn’t happening in 
a corner of the town, or in a church lecture room. This earthquake 
is sending its shivering energy straight through the residence dis- 
trict and down the business streets, through court house, state 
house, and clear through the saloon and brothel territory of the 
city. 

Meetings Need No Further Advertising. 


Everybody knows the evangelist is in town. Everybody knows 
he means big business. Everybody has some sort of feeling about 
the meeting. It may be a prayer-feeling, that God will bless the 
town through this upburst; it may be a fear-feeling lest certain 
iniquitous assets of business may be demolished or hidden sin re- 
vealed; it may be a cynical feeling, superior and complacent; it 
may be a regret feeling, that the church must resort to such methods 
to make itself effective in society. But everybody feels one 
way or another about the meeting. 


It needs no advertising. There isn’t anybody who doesn’t already 


know all about it. For weeks the papers have been full of it. For 


months the churches have been organizing and praying for it. Over 
one hundred and fifty cottage prayer meetings a day have been 
held for several weeks, stirring the souls of women and men to 
expect and to work for a great outpouring of grace. 
Preparations on a Magnificent Scale. 

Mr. Sunday says he never saw better preparations. Twice at 
least he affected a threat to cancel his engagement on grounds of 
the inertia of churches and preachers. Stimulated by the imminent 
fear of losing the evangelist altogether the Christian people made 
wonderful preparations for his coming. A great choir of 700 voices 
was organized. A tabernacle seating about 8,000 persons was con- 
structed. A great “personal workers’” class met from week to 
week to study methods and to pray. Church men talked the meet- 
ing in their lodges. The newspapers wrote editorials and reported 
every stage and degree of the evolution of the preparations. All 
the pulpits of the city were filled one Sunday by pastors from 
Jacksonville, Decatur and Bloomington, where Mr. Sunday had 
held remarkable meetings within the year past. 

No stone was left unturned to create faith and expectancy in 
the people. And when Billy Sunday came to town he was greeted 
with a congregation of over 7,000 people the first night! Yesterday 
the prelate of the Knights Templar telephoned the evangelist that 
there would be no more meetings of their lodge while the revival 
was in progress. Other lodges also will suspend meetings. Today 
it is announced that all the clubs of the city are suspending their 


sessions on account of the revival. 
Christian Unity Well Along in Springfield. 
The spirit of union among the Springfield churches is well de- 
veloped. The preachers get along well together. They play base 





ball and go to picnics together. They pray often together. Their 
ministers’ meetings exhibit the most genuine unity we have ever 
seen amongst ministers. They hold one another in the best esteem. 
Each counts the others as partners, not competitors. They are 
all sore tried by the great common problems their churches face. 
They have tried many things to awaken their city’s conscience 
toward God. Still the situation maintains its moral status quo. 
Preachers Humble Before Their Problem. 

There is not a man in the group of twenty preachers who takes 
a cocksure attitude concerning either doctrines or methods. Sec- 
tarianism is only a form with them. They are brothers together. 
They have a custom of exchanging pulpits all around on the first 
Sunday in May every year. No preacher is in his own pulpit on 
that day. They call it Fellowship Sunday. Often the pastors 
of the most influential churches are assigned the humblest pulpits. 
It begets a feeling of coijperation among the churches. 

The pastors feel the bigness of their task and are keenly aware 
of their present impotence to accomplish it. They study their 
common problem as a class studies algebra. They are free to 
experiment. They will try anything that promises to advance God’s 
kingdom. They feel that all their work in conventional lines is 
hardly doing more than to keep the balance with the forces of 
evil. Little new territory is being won. The enemy is strongly 
entrenched and there is not the slightest indication of his 
weakening. 

. Springfield Needs God. 

Springfield has just about as much sin in it as a city dare have 
and still be called a Christian town. Its local politics are notor- 
iously corrupt. City affairs are so tangled up with state politics 
that it is almost impossible to get a local moral issue squarely 
before the people. Saloons spawn there. Not many towns of fifty 
thousand can show so large a levee territory. A large colored 
population with its usual proportion of shiftless members further 
complicates the social problem. Whether the scandals in high so- 
ciety are above the average in frequency or abominableness I can- 
not say, but occasional disclosures of conditions at the “top” are 
sufficient grounds for the conviction that in that Denmark there is 
much rottenness. P 

Forces Making for Good. 

Over against these conditions stand the library and the public 
schools and the Y. M. C. A., and the earnest clubs of both women 
and men and—the churches. The customs of this old town are 
deep-grooved in business, in politics, in society and in church 
activities. Can the city be cleansed by using the old channels? 
Or must new channels be digged? Is the conventional appeal worn 
out? Can the earnest pastor on the field reach the conscience of 
the community beyond the borders of his own parish? 

Can God save Springfield by sending his grace “like the dew ot 
the morning,” or must it come like an earthquake? 

This is the question the preachers and church people have been 
asking for a number of years. Billy Sunday is their latest answer 
to it. They are trying the earthquake. They have been more than 
five years getting their consent to have the earthquake. Twice 
within our knowledge they have voted down resolutions to invite 
the evangelist. Meantime they tried various things. But Spring- 


field remained about the same. Meantime also Decatur had the 
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earthquake, and Jacksonville and Bloomington. They recommended 
it to Springfield. It will shock and tear you, they said, but it 
will do you good. 

had 


The ministers who 


voted against Mr. Sunday’s coming in previous years, said, “Let 


So Springfield churches got together. 


We are not doing much by our conventional methods. 
Maybe God 


him come. 
Maybe our judgment about methods is too narrow. 
uses methods to get His work done that we do not reckon on. Let 
Billy Sunday come.” And they went to work with a will to prepare 


for his coming. I observed these niinisters on the platform on 


the opening nights of the meeting. They are sensitive men. Their 
faces were an interesting study to me. I will not say what 
I read there. 

Next week I shall write of Billy Sunday as a preacher. Further 


articles will follow the meetings through their six weeks duration, 
examining methods and results. The evangelist’s prayer on the first 
night of the revival, a few minutes after he had been horsewhipped 


by an insane man was as follows: 


Rev Billy Sunday’s Prayer. 
Let 


Miss none, black or white, rich 


“O, Lord, let us have all Springfield at Your feet. 
Your blessings rest on all. 
or poor, Christian or sinner, native or foreigner, we beseech 
of Thee. We pray that a tidal wave of religion will sweep 
over this town, and that the foundations of hell shall trem- 
ble, the demons of the pit turn tail and the devil have 
pheumonia. 

“We pray that God will bare His arm and that the slain 

In this crisis we pray that the liar will be 
the that the 


woman who sells her virtue 


will be many. 


to tell truth; drunkard will become 
that the 
become pure and that coming face to face with the condi- 


Bless the 


made 


sober ; for gain will 


tions, that peace and joy will abide with us. 


ministers, bless the choir, bless the reporters, bless the 


ushers and every man and woman in this building. Do 


wonderful things for Springfield. We pray for the enemy 


that would strike down. We wish him no ill, no hard 


feelings. 


“O, God, save Illinois. Save her from north to south. 


Save her from Peoria to Danville. Save her from Cairo to 


, . _* 
what is the name of that town, Fred, where Grant used 


to live?—Oh, yes, Galena, to Galena. O, Lord, sweep over 
her hills. Save the saloonkeepers. I don’t hate them. You 
know that, God. It is their business that I hate. I hate it 


with every drop of my blood, every wink of my eye, with 


every step that I take. I don’t hate the men. Save them. 


Save them. Save them. We ask your blessing upon them. 
Hear us and bless us, as we praise Thy Son, whom having 


not seen, we love. Amen.” 


A Prayer by George Matheson 


“O Thou eternal one, I need Thee for time. They are always telling 
me that earth is the robing room in which to prepare for heaven. 
Rather hast Thou said that neaven is the robing room in which to 
It is within Thy sanctuary that I am armed 


for the battle of life; it is in meeting my God that I learn to meet 


prepare for earth. 
my brother. I am not fit for this world till I have seen the other 
world; I must go up to the mount ere I give laws to the people. 
It is from behind the veil of eternity that I speak to the things 
of time. I could not bear the fretting of the shore were it not for 
the sight of the sea. I could not stand the murmur of the crowd 
I should sink beneath 
the burden of the heat of the day unless I were refreshed by the 
spray from the ocean of Thy love. 


were it not for the murmur of the shell. 
Roll in, then, thou great sea! 
Roll 
Let us hear 
the sound of Thy waves, and we shall bear the rumbling of earth’s 
chariot wheels! 


Roll in upon the hot sands of time, and lave the thirsty land! 
in upon the beach, and wash its impurities away! 


He who has lain one moment on Thy breast is 


fit to tread the dusty courts of time.” 
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A Momentous Ruling 

The ruling of the United States Supreme Court in the New York 
City gas case was of popular interest because it involved the return 
of several millions to past users of gas. Beneath the surface it ig 
found to be a very momentous ruling. It is one of those things of 
importance that come at the “psychological moment.” 
try is interested as never before in the encroachments of monopoly 
and has found that monopoly, by applying well thumbed rules of 
individualism to its claims, is able to make out a perplexing case, 

The court rules that a monopoly has no claim to property rights 
in its franchise. This is a bomb against one of the chief ramparts, 
Such corporations have been used to capitalizing their franchise as 
if it were property acquired by their own creation. Of course it is 
acquired only by the free grant of the people, acting through their 
city councils or legislatures. 

The second defense of privilege blown to atoms, is the claim 
of the right to capitalize what they call “good will.” The court 
rules that “good will” is a good property right in the case of com- 
peting companies or individuals, but not of a monopoly to which 


The coun- 


the public must come. 

The Gas Company was thus reduced to real property rights as 
measured by tangible physical values and six per cent was found 
to be a good and fair return on actual capital invested. Watered 
stock is therefore fictitious capital and the railroads and other 
natural monopolies that have cried that property is being confis- 
cated when rate laws were passed ought to be compelled to charge 
profits on tangible physical values only. Let it be always remem- 
bered that monopoly rights and the rights of competitive concerns 
are very different things. 


The Trust and the Inevitable 

J. Pierpont Morgan is credited with a sort of “after us the 
deluge” spirit. In answer to the question “What is to be the end 
of this era of trusts and concentration of wealth?” he said, “The 
end will be socialism.” 

However that may be, there is ample late evidence that the 
trust is recognizing the inevitable. That inevitable is that either 
we will return to competition or the trust will be regulated by the 
state, both as to management and prices. They know that a 
monopoly cannot long hope to operate under the rules of competi- 
tion so far as management and public privileges are concerned and 
make an end of competition so far as its patrons, that same public, 
is concerned. In other words they cannot destroy competition and: 
yet operate under the laws of competition. 

This is evidenced in the cases of both the Harvester Trust in 
Kansas and the Standard Oil Trust in Missouri. Both were fined 
and had notice of ouster from the states served upon them. Both 
propose to the respective states that they be allowed to continue 
a business under state supervision, with the right accorded the 
state to revise prices and regulate business. This gives the state 
governments a new problem and they might as well blaze the way. 
Co-operation will not yield again to competition once it is estab- 
lished, and the trust is but co-operation among those concerned. 
The iniquity of it lies in the fact that it is a co-operation of one 
party to the bargain only and this means exploitation of the other 
party. The patron must have a part in the co-operation. The 
socialist would have him own it and the paternalist would leave 
it in private hands, but subject it to the paternal control of govern- 
It looks as if the paternalist had the first move. 





ment. 


Desire of Service 


By Stephen Tracy Livingston. 
Could I but know, beyond all questioning, 
That what I am, or, rather, what I strive 
To be, means help to you, and keeps alive 
At times the strength or cheer or other thing 
You greatly crave, the thought would straightway bring 
Large days for me. Old gladness would revive, 
And with a scourge of cords arise and drive 
Alien distrust forth from my temple, fling 
The coinage of life’s market-language out, 
And sound the note of triumph. Could I know 
That something I have done, or some chance word 
Of mine has come to you, in hours of doubt, 
And lighted up the path where you must go, 
I could forget how often I have erred. 
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Side Lights on Serious Problems 


Rome and Her Heretics 

The recent discussion within our “house- 
hold of faith,” is one of no little importance 
to the “family of God.” While it may be 
granted that the question discussed was, in 
a large measure, one of expediency, and the 
views expressed only matters of opinion, yet 
we must admit that underneath this little 
disturbance there is a serious problem. It 
is the old ever-new problem of causing ui.ra 
and radical to dwell together under the same 
roof-tree in peace. It is the problem which 
ultimately lies at the bottom of all our 
heated controversy of recent years. 

So serious does this problem seem to the 
pastor—knowing as he does the church his- 
tory of all similar struggles—that during the 
recent controversy he spent many hours 
in the study, thinking over the implications 
and complications and praying the great 
Father that somehow he shall cause his 
children to love each other so much that 
they will forget that they are “liberal” or 
“conservative.” And we believe that he 
will. We are rejoicing to know that the 
calm has again come, and we trust that it 
shall abide. 

Scout and Vanguard in Same Camp. 

This fundamental problem of adjustment 
—the problem of bringing the theological 
scout and the vanguard into the same camp, 
a problem that arises out of a difference of 
temperament and training—is not new. It 
is as old as the Council at Jerusalem. It 
is not the first time it has arisen among 
our own people and we fear it will not be 
the last time. 

And to those who are pained by such 
unseemly controversies there is a sort of 
morbid consolation in the fact that this 
problem of adjustment is not peculiar to 
our people. Each of the great Protestant 
bodies is today passing through some crisis 
arising from this underlying difference of 
viewpoint. There are theological inquirers, 
in most of the Protestant bodies, who are 
met with some conservative infallibility 
which places before them the painful di- 
lemma, “Give up your ideas, or give up your 
church life.” Men there are too, in each, 
who are “defending the faith” against those 
who have ventured beyond the border line 
of some biblical criticism and whose teach- 
ings have become destructive of the basis 
of Christianity. 

Rome’s Struggle With Modernism, 

Even the church of Rome is no exception 
to this general struggle, and is now gravely 
concerned with “Modernism.” And para- 
doxical as it seems there is a certain par- 
allelism between the controversy in the 
Church of Christ and the contention in the 
Church of Rome; and by a careful study of 
“Modernism,” there will be seen some illum- 
inating “sidelights on our serious problem.” 
We shall attempt a brief study here. We 
wish to express our indebtedness to Newman 
Smyth, for the facts here presented. 

First of all a pertinent question to ask is: 
what is “Modernism?” This apt term is 
used to designate a movement, a school of 
thought, a propaganda, within the ranks of 
the Catholic church. The movement can be 
defined from two sides—the practical and 
the theological. From the practical side 


Modernism aims at the rejuvenation of tue 
Roman church. The Modernists seek a new 
Catholicism, and are therefore calling them- 
selves Neo-Catholics. 


They believe that the 





AS SEEN FORM A PASTOR’S STUDY. 


church is out of touch with modern thought, 
and that it can be, and ought to be made 
modern in its thought and adapt its teach- 
ings to the demands of the age. In brief, 
they would “arm the church with the weap- 
ons of the age.” 

Defining Modernism. 

Theologically, it is more difficult to define, 
for the Modernists themselves are not quite 
clear as to its full implications; and this is 
to their advantage since it saves them from 
a break with the doctrines of the mother 
church at any definite point. However, the 
Modernists say they cannot breathe the at- 
mosphere of the scholastics—they must have 
freer air. Or to change the figure, they be- 
lieve that “the framework of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s syllogisms has been broken to 
pieces, on the wind-swept flood of modern 
thought.” They insist, therefore, upon the 
freedom to search the rubbish heap to find 
the vital foundation of all the rites and 
dogmas of the church. They maintain the 
right of private judgment; but for the 
church, the directive authority lies in the 
collective Christian consciousness of the 
whole body of believers, rather than in the 
consciousness of any individual—even the 
Pope. 

They affirm that it is not the province 
of faith to determine the facts of history. 
It can only interpret them. Science and 
history must ascertain the facts. Hence 
they make use of the historical scientific 
method of Bible study to know what the 
facts are. 

Against this liberal movement stand all 
the conservative powers of the church. The 
machinery of the greatest ecclesiasticism the 
world has ever known, has been put in mo- 
tion to counteract it and eradicate it. Pius 
X. has declared that it must be driven out. 
He affirms “Modernism will not penetrate 
among you. If it comes, say, ‘Get thee be- 
hind me Satan.’” The papal ban has been 
hurled with deadly intent at the heads of 
all known Modernists. The encyclical has 
been sent forth and read, and read again, 
and still again. 

What Rome Does With Heretics. 

The struggle in the open is now one year 
old and thus far, what has been the result? 
A few who had dared to speak, have lapsed 
into a temporary silence. Some who refused 
to keep still have been banished. Don Murri, 
that brilliant young patriot and social re- 
former, has been sent into exile near Fermo. 
A few scholarly periodicals have been put 
out. Some university professors have been 
removed from their chairs. Tyrrell in Eng- 
land, Loisy in France, Bartoli in Italy, and 
Engert in Germany, have each had the sword 
of excommunication suspended over their 
heads. However, none seem to fear its fall- 
ing. The old weapon has lost its terror. 
Moreover, as ever before, “the blood of mar- 
tyrs” is becoming “the seed of the church;” 
and the parable of the leaven is being proved 
anew. Where a year ago there seemed only 
patches of light, at present the illumination 
seems well diffused. 

Publications have been forbidden only to 
increase their circulation. The forbidden 
“Programme of the Modernists” has been 
printed in a new and enlarged edition. A 
lecture delivered by a professor at Innsbruck 
was confiscated, only to cause forty-three 
editions to be printed. This movement, as 
with all other “enlightenments,” has the 
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university as its center. Luther was a uni- 
versity professor when he began his reforma- 
tion. Calvin was a brilliant professor in 
the University of Paris. The “Enlighten- 
ment” in England had famous old Oxford as 
its birthplace, and what is more significant 
to Disciples, “The Declaration and Address” 
was written by an Irish school-master. The 
Roman church has therefore centered its 
attack against Modernism in the universities. 
But this attack has caused thousands of lib- 
eral German students to strike in behalf of 
the freedom of academic teaching. The 
authorities undertook to remove Professor 
Wahrmund from the chair of canonical law 
at Innsbruck, but they were powerless to 
carry out their purpose. Hence it would 
seem that the war of extermination has 
only served to scatter and promulgate the 
very ideas they would repress. 

Why Heretics Remain in the Church. 

But why, we ask, do not these men leave 
the church when they find themselves so 
much out of sympathy with its traditional 
policies and thirteenth century tenets? Why 
do they want to appear where they are not 
wanted, and still persist in speaking when 
the majority is against them? The Mod- 
ernist answers, because to do otherwise would 
mean to fail in our purpose. They feel that 
they are friends of the church and not 
enemies, loyalists and not rebels. ‘heir 
movement is not a dogmatic challenge, but a 
vitalizing program. They are seeking to 
charge the old body with new life, and there- 
fore the hope of the church lies in their 
remaining within its pale. Abbe Loisy de- 
clares: “I have always regarded it as my 
duty to remain in the church.” Tyrrell says, 
“IT abhor runaway solutions.” The Modern- 
ists in Italy proclaim, “We follow at all 
times the practice of the Catholic worship, 
together with the people; we celebrate the 
rites, we live in the midst of the same re- 
ligious life although we believe differently, 
our ideality changed.” 

Can Progress be Made Without Division? 

What will be the outcome? Will the 
church succeed in arresting its spread? We 
do not believe she will. As well might she 
undertake to stop the moon in its course 
as to undertake to beat back this flood-tide 
of modern life and light. But will the Mod- 
ernists succeed? Can they accomplish their 
reform in the church? We cannot tell as 
yet; the perspective is not sufficient to 
judge the outcome. But when we remember 
that nearly every reform, starting within 
has ended in a division without, we fear 
the Modernists may be forced to meet the 
same fate, with respect to the mother church, 
as did the Protestant reformation of the 
sixteenth century, and the old Catholic se- 
cession of our own time. It may be that 
another religious body will be added to the 
already numerous denominations of a di- 
vided church. It is this phase of the sub- 
ject which makes this whole problem so 
serious. We await time’s decision with 
great anxiety. 

Bethany, (Lincoln) Neb. 


J. 8. Raum, state evangelist for Montana, 
reports fifty-two additions in a two weeks’ 
meeting at Bozeman, Mont. 

Thomas G. Picton entered upon his new 
work as pastor of the of the Rodney Ave. 
Church, Portland, Oregon, on January 1. The 
outlook is good for a great work. 
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By John R. Ewers 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Brotherhoods Organizing Everywhere 


A Typical Presidential Address. 


Botherhoods are forming all over our com- 
munion. A strong virile note is being struck. 
Here is one of the reports which has re 
cently come to my hand. The First Church, 
Springfield, Ll., with F. W. Burnham pastor 
has begun a club. One hundred men were 
present at the initial banquet. R. F. Thrapp 
and Dr. Hugh T. Morrison were the speakers. 
Che new president, Jacob M. Appel gave the 
following address. It was a stirring speech 
and shows how our laymen feel. We shall 
expect great reports from this club: 

Members of the Brotherhood, Friends and 
I accept this gavel this evening 
feeling of pride and with a 
I am proud of the distine 


Brethren: 
both with a 
sense of regret. 
tion, the honor, the responsibility which you 
have thrust upon me in electing me your 
first president of this young but promising 
organization. My regrets are that I have 
not for you an inaugural message fitting for 
this auspicious occasion, and that in handing 
me this gavel, Brother Kane, your temporary 
chaimman, could not have transferred to me 
at the same time the poise, the dignity, and 
the parliamentary knowledge with which 
he is so generously blessed and possessed. 

A young clergyman visited Joliet a num 
ber of Sundays ago, and while there was in- 
vited to address the boarders of the Illinois 
Hotel. This hostelry, you will remember, has 
a high rock wall built around it; the sexes 
are segregated; there are no fire “escapes,” 
and the guests are obliged to work for their 
Arriving a little late, he was ushered 
into the chape!, and finding himself face to 
face with about fifteen hundred men (an 
unusual situation for a minister) he was 
somewhat flustrated and only half conscious 
ly opened his remarks by saying: “My 
friends, I am highly pleased and feel greatly 
complimented by seeing so many of you here 
this morning. 

Brethren, believe me, I, too, am _ highly 
pleased and feel greatly complimented by 
seeing so many of you here this evening. But 
note the contrast; on that occasion the at 
tendance was forced; tonight, on your part 
it is voluntary. In this clergyman’s case he 
was facing an aggregation of criminals; men 
who had sinned against both God and man; 
men who were suffering the just penalty for 
violation of the law of the land. In my 
ease I am greeted by an assemblage of 
Springfield’s choicest manhood, men of civic 
patriotism, men who have confessed the 
Christ, Christian men; you, who by your 
presence here tonight, evidence a desire and 
a willingness to join hands and hearts in an 
organized brotherhood, for the cause of Christ 
and in the interest of our old sweetheart 
The First Christian Church of Springfield. 

I shall not dwell upon the purposes of this 
organization. To attempt to set them forth 
more clearly and forcibly than did Brother 
Burnham on your application card would be 
a waste of time. But it may be well to re- 
mind ourselves of and to emphasize the need 
of a men’s organization in this church. In 
war, in business, in politics, men band them 
selves together and accomplish great things. 
Why not in the church? This church points 
with pride to its various women’s organiza- 
tions; their value to and influence upon the 
same. Why do we men sit idly by and “let 
the women do the work, do the work, do the 
work?” What a forcible reminder Brother 
Burnham gave us a few Sundays ago, when, 


boa rd. 


” 


in a sermon, he called our attention to the 
fact that when the Savior was on earth he 
surrounded himself with men; he selected 
men to carry on his work; and he placed 
directly upon the sheulders of twelve men 
the responsibility of spreading the gospel to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Every day you and I notice an advertise- 
ment of more than ordinary interest. “Time 
and again have I been attracted by a large 
sign board along the streets of Chicago ad- 
vertising a certain brand of cigars. You have 
seen it. It bears the picture ot the great 
singie-taxer, Henry George, and the words 
“I am for men.” In the capacity of usher 
| stand in the rear of the auditorium of 
this church. Before me I behold a sea of 
ribbons, flowers, feathers and _ birds—the 
headgear of loyal, faithful, Christian women 
—and occasionally on an end seat or sand- 
wiched in the middle, there crops out the 
bald pate of some good, pious brother. Im- 
mediately that sign board looms up before 
me, and I am amused as in my imagination 
I nail that sign board over the church door 
and over the pulpit, “I am for men, I am 
for men.” [I tell you, brethren, what this 
Brotherhood needs to do primarily is to 
awaken, to revive, to stir to action, the 
men of this old Christian Church, and by the 
grace of God, with your determination and 
your co-operation, I believe we can do it. 

Again, brethren, until we extend to wom- 
an the right of suffrage what can we expect 
from the church as a factor in civie reform, 
in the cleansing and upbuilding of municipal 
government with a bunch of sleepy, inactive, 
indifferent men. Only ten days ago I visited 
the State of Arkansas. On the Tennessee 
side there lies the city of Memphis, a thriv- 
ing metropolis of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls, the second largest cotton market 
in the world. But, strange, there, directly 
on the other side of the river, we find the 
St. Francis Valley, practically a wilderness, 
inhabited by the wild turkey, the deer and 
the bear. Only recently the building of the 
levee has reclaimed this vast territory of 
alluvial soil from the annual floods of the 
Mississippi. Now and then there is a cleared 
spot in cultivation bearing evidence of a fine 
crop of cotton. As I gazed over this great 
wild tract stripped, as it is, largely, of its 
valuable timber, and thought of its fertility, 
its productiveness and its possibility for agri- 
cultural purposes, I said to myself, what 
this country needs is men, men, not the easy- 
going, indolent native negro who toils only 
when the larder is empty, not the parasitical 
white man who seeks to thrive on the labor 
of his black brother, but strong, brave, ener- 
getic, progressive men; men with the axe 
and the plow, transforming this wilderness 
into fields of corn and cotton. 

Visit with me the prosperous, historic city 
of Springfield, the capital of the great State 
of Illinois. Over yonder on beautiful Oak 
Ridge lies the city of the dead, with the tomb 
of the great Emancipator and the granite 
shaft erected to his memory. In the very 
shadow of that monument just across the 
avenue a number of blocks to the southeast, 
there lies the moral wilderness of Springfield; 
the law-defying, youth-destroying Sunday 
saloon; the open gambling house, the negro 
crap den, the house of prostitution and ill 
fame. “And by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” In the very heart of that city is 
forming a howling, rebellious mob, inciting a 
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race riot, defying the authorities and placing 
the entire populace at its mercy. Property 
is destroyed, the torch is applied, homes of 
panic-stricken women and children are rob- 
bed and burned, innocent men are wounded, 
maimed and murdered. What does Spring- 
field need? Billy Sunday? Yes, God bless 
him, but more than him. Like the wild St. 
Francis Valley, Springfield needs men, men; 
brave, strong, energetic, progressive men; 
aye, Springfield needs more than that; Spring. 
field needs organized Christian men. 


“God give us men, a time like this demands 

Pure hearts, strong minds, true faith and 
willing hands. 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy. 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie, 

For while the rabble with their thumb-worn 
creeds, 

Their loud professions and their little deeds, 

Wrangle in selfish strife—Lo, Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land and waiting Justice 
weeps.” 


My friends, the harvest time is here; only 
a few weeks till the Sunday revivals; only 
a few months till the spring elections. Let 
us don our working clothes and be up and 
doing. Let us pull together to make this 
Brotherhood the star of its kina in the city; 
the livest wire in the church and Sunday- 
school; the corner stone of a new building; 
the fighting guard of our brilliant General 
Burnham—an organized, equipped and stand- 
ing army, defensive and offensive, “for God, 
for home, for native land.” Let our slogan be 


For the world, Christianity 
For the church, Loyalty 
For ourselves, Activity 


Let us here and now dedicate to this new- 
born Brotherhood, the beautiful lines of the 
poet who said: 


“The crest and crowning of all good 
Life’s final star is Brotherhood; 
Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star led to build the world again, 
To this event the ages ran, 

Make way for Brotherhood, 

Make way for man.” 


A tramp passing through the waiting- 
room of the North Western depot at Mil- 
waukee spied a small enameled pin lying 
on the floor. He picked it up, looked it 
ever in a careless way, and pinned it on 
the lapel of his coat. The same tramp, & 
few moments later, was hit and knocked 
into unconsciousness by a switch engine in 
the freight yards, just outside the depot. 
The trainmen picked him up and telephoned 
to police headquarters for an ambulance. 

“What did “you say his name was?” came 
over the telephone from the desk sergeant. 

“Don’t know. The man is ureconscious,” 
replied the switchman. 

“Any papers on him by which you can 
identify him?” asked the sergeant. 

“Not a thing,” ‘phoned back the switch- 
man. 

“Does he belong to any lodge or union?” 
inquired the sergeant. 

asuid the line till I take a look,” replied 
the switchman, and in a moment the desk 
sergeant was greatly surprised to receive 
this information: 

“Yes; he is a Lady Maccabee.”-—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By George A. Campbell 


An Interview With Evangelist Scoville 


Evangelist Charles Reign Scoville after 
concluding a meeting, with something over 
a thousand additions, in the Central Church, 
Des Moines, is now in the second week of a 
meeting with the University Place Church. 
This church, which has the largest member- 
ship of any of our churches has just com- 
pleted an auditorium with seating capacity 
of 3,000. The old church, which was a large 
one, is still retained for Sunday-school, pray- 
er-meeting, ete., and is connected by two or 
three doors with the new auditorium. There 
ig no church in Chicago that will seat 3,000, 
at least, not to my knowledge. 

A Colony of Disciples. 

The Disciples have colonized University 
Place, Des Moines. They have common own- 
ership of property—in part. No! They are 
not socialists; but Drake University and the 
University Place Church and Brother Med- 
bury are owned in common by all. Individ- 
ual deeds are given for the separate homes. 
The church, the big home, however, is on the 
socialistic basis of ownership. Hundreds, 
even thousands, perhaps, of Disciples from 
towns and farms all over the land have been 
attracted to this colony of Disciples. To 
go from the heterogeneity of Chicago to the 
homogeneity of University Place is to go 
from a foreign country to the home land. 
The people there have common interests. 
They read the same religious papers. They 
think alike. The colony spirit 
them. Their conversation is comfortably 
home-like. I write of the majority. Even in 
the best of colonies there are some daring 
experimentalists. In every Utopia there are 
the few that dream of higher Utopias far 
beyond. These few give a dash of color to 
the somberness of the average place. Their 
mission is to keep the circulation good by 
contributing the exhileration of their genius. 
The college professor is apt to roam in wide 
fields, but he too is often a home-loving body. 
Nowhere in the world is there such a colony 
of Disciples as at University Place, Des 
Moines. Most door posts have the magic 
mark of the brotherhood upon them. The 
guardian angel of our cause notes with de- 
light that the homes of the Philistines are 
continually decreasing. Not only is here our 
largest church, but also our largest school, 
and our best; for were not some of us grad- 
uated from her halls? 

It is here that Evangelist Scoville, with his 
several assistants, at present, is holding a 
meeting which bids fair to be the largest 
ever held in our brotherhood. It was my 
good fortune to be at the meetings three 
nights. At each service the large auditorium 
was well filled, and I was told that on Sun- 
days it is taxed. 


The Evangelist Interviewed. 


pt ssesses 


Ido not attempt to report the meetings; 
but as Brother Scoville granted us an inter- 
view I am happy to report his answers. As 
Brother Scoville’s success and methods are 
well known I thought best not to confine 
the questions to methods, ete., but to ask 
some questions that would reveal the inner 
soul of this successful evangelist. 

Brother Scoville is quick to answer. He 
hesitates not a moment. He almost intui- 
tively divines your meaning, and continues 
‘© answer till you have another question 
ready. Questions and answers follow:— 

“Does the importance of your work grow 
upon you? Do you feel increasingly the re- 
sponsibility of so mide a ministry ?” 

“Yes indeed. 


In every meeting there 


are such marvellous transformations of 
lives that I am unable to realize the im- 
portance and the power of the Gospel. 
It mightily saves. I tell you when a fel- 
low is right down at the bottom and 
the Gospel comes and makes a man of 
him in every respect you come to know 
its power and come, too, to feel the re- 
sponsibility of faithfully proclaiming it. 
I could not endure the strenuous work if 
it were not for the satisfaction I get out 
lives that were blasted and 
broken made beautiful and whole.” 


of seeing 





CHARLES REIGN SCOVILLE 


“How about your own spiritual culture? 
Do the meetings give you the devotions you 


need.” 

“No. Public work will not take the 
place of private devotions. Life is a 
unit. Every day should be begun aright. 
Mrs. Scoville and I have prayer together 
every morning and evening. We do our 
spiritual reading separately. We never 
go to a service without first having been 
in private prayer. When we get up 
against a hard proposition, when there 
seems to be no open door, we go to the 
Lord in prayer. You can explain it as 
you will, but after hard praying the door 
has never failed to open. Devotion is 
more than prayer—it is also giving—we 
never fail to give the Lord a portion of 
all our receipts. If we could teach the 
devotion of giving to all church members 
the Kingdom would soon come in power. 
We make much of preparatory prayer 
services in our meetings.” 

“What is your main object in preaching?” 

“To convict rather than convince. The 
people know already more than they are 
living. We need life more than doctrine. 
Doctrine, of course, is important as hav- 
ing a bearing on life; but Christian life 
is the aim of the preacher. The empha- 
sis today is upon righteousness, and prop- 
erly so.” 

“The social reformer today is having much 
attention. How do you compare the im- 
portance of your work with his?” 

“Christ’s plan is the best. He sought 
the regeneration of the.individual. When 
all individuals are right with Christ our 
social questions will be solved.” 

“Many church members are the social sin- 
ners, are they not?” 

“Yes, there are counterfeit and genu- 
ine church members. The kingdom is 
much hindered by false church mem- 
bers. They need regeneration.” 

“In your experience, what have you found 
as the chief reason why many men do not 
go to church?” 


“A sore spot in their lives. They do 
not wish to have their conscience irri- 
tated by the sermon and the church serv- 
ices. Consequently we must go after 
them personally, through friendship, and 
stay with them until they are willing to 
have their sins cleansed by Christ, the 
Savior. The treatment of healing the 
sore must be thorough going.” 


Men and the Church. 

“Are men as easily reached as women? 
What is your proportion among your con- 
verts?” 

“In this meeting there have been more 
men and boys. Generally the numbers 
are about equal. The church has not 
reached men as largely as it might, be- 
cause we have not used men. Send men 
after men and we will get results.” 
“What kind of preaching will win today?” 

“Unselfish preaching. That which sinks 
the preacher, and exalts the Christ. The 
preacher’s business is to lead others to 
see the winsomeness and know the power 
of Christ. We have spent too much time 
in getting men to our position rather 
than to a personal Saviour.” 

“Do you notice much difference in the 
various sections of the country or in classes?” 

“No; all are sinners. The boulevards 
need the Gospel as well as the slums. 
Sin began in a garden, not in an alley. 
There is as much sin under silks as under 
home-spun. I preach to convict all.” 


“Do you do much work in a 


meeting ?” 


personal 


“I have to do considerable if I am to 
be an effective preacher. Christ kept 
close to the people. He knew them and 
preached to their needs. Even more 
necessary is it for us to know what the 
people are thinking about. I talk with 
all sorts and conditions.” 

A Student Though an Evangelist. 

“Do you read much during a meeting; or 
is your mind so on your work that you can- 
not get in the mood to read?” 

“IT carry a whole trunk full of books 
everywhere I go. I read widely. I be- 
lieve the more I know about things that 
interest men, the more effective I can 
be in reaching them. I seek to be versa- 
tile. Often after a meeting I read maga- 
zines or books that are entirely foreign 
to evangelism. In this way I get rest 
and refreshment.” 

“Do you still believe in union meetings?” 

“Yes, properly conducted.” 

“Who is the greatest evangelist outside of 
our church ?” 

“Gypsy Smith is the best and Chapman 
second. Gypsy Smith’s power is in tena- 
ciously holding to Christ and the Bible, 
adapting himself to the hearts of the 
people and in refusing to bind himself 
by a hard and fast program in his meet- 
ings.” 

“Why do some evangelists fail?” 

“They do not know the audience. When 
I started in evangelistic work I made a 
close study of the men who had suc- 
ceeded and of those who were succeed- 
ing. They all knew the temper and spirit 
of the audience.” 

“Do you find a type of people in every 
community not appealed to by evangelistic 
meetings ?” 

“No, not a type. There are always 
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some indifferent people who are so self- 

ish that they have no concern for an- 

other’s salvation. Those people substitute 

a club for a church.” 

“How many converts have you had in all 
your meetings?” 

“IT have no record. In the last three 
years about 40,000.” 

“Do you have more calls than you can an- 
swer?” 

“Yes, I had to refuse 300 calls to come 
here.” « 

Secret of Modern Success. 
“Why do our evangelists hold larger meet- 
ings now than in times gone by?” 

“Our churches are larger. Cities are 
larger. Methods are more systematic. 
Meetings are planned for on a larger 
scale, and in a more systematic way.” 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


“What assets does a meeting bring to a 
church ?” 

“It makes the church preacher known. 
Wonderfully increases the membership 
and the income. Puts the grace of God 
in all hearts. Gives the spirit of con- 
quest to all. After the meeting at the 
Central, the new converts subscribed 
$3,500 a year for current expenses.” 
“Do the converts remain faithful ? 

audiences keep up?” 

“That depends upon the preacher and 
the church. There should be much in- 
struction and work for the new converts. 
Where the churches are alive there is no 
letting down. Too many churches look 
to the glorious past rather than the glori- 
ous future.” 


Do the 


Some literary man has written of a society, 
in an American college, called the Laodicean 


DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL 


Does Micah 5:2, “But thou, Beth- 
lehem Ephrathah, who art little to 
be among the thousands of Judah, 
out of thee shall come forth to me 
he that is to be ruler in Israel,” refer 
to Christ? If so, why does Verse 6 
say “and he shall deliver thee from 
the Assyrian” ? T. M. H. 


This is one of the familiar prophecies re- 
ferring to the future of Israel and its glory 
in the times of deliverance. It was consid- 
ered Messianic, as is shown by the answer of 
the scribes to Herod’s question as to where 
the King of the Jews was to be born. The 
prophet had in mind the Messianic king who 
was to arise, but he also had in mind the 
present danger of Judah in his own time, 
which was contemorary with Isaiah and the 
Assyrian invasion by Sennacherib. From all 
such dangers he conceives the coming king 
will be able to deliver the nation. It is not 
strange that Messianic prophecy often takes 
the form of reverence to what seemed wholly 
local and immediate matters. The prophets 
were concerned primarily with their own 
times and not with the distant future. But 
they saw the purposes of God unfolding in 
such a manner as to give them hope of na- 
tional deliverance and prosperity, and in such 
terms they are accustomed to describe the 
blessings of the Messiah’s reign. They did 
not know the time or the circumstances in 
which the Messiah would come. They only 
knew that God’s promise of future blessing 
could be trusted. 


Is it wrong for Christians to ride 

on street cars, trains, and in car- 

riages on Sunday, when this causes 

other people to work and thus miss 

the opportunity of attending relig- 

ious service? W. F. B. 
This is a question which the enlightened 
Christian conscience alone can answer in ref- 
erence to individual auty. There are consci- 
entious Christians who decline to avail them- 
selves of any of these means of transporta- 
tion on the ground that they involve Sunday 
labor. On the other hand, the general wel- 
fare and convenience of the public and even 
the work of the kingdom of God seem to re- 
quire some labor on the Lord’s day. It is ev- 
ident that this labor could be very much re- 
duced if only that which was essential to 
the welfare of the public in the matter of 
food distribution and transportation were 
the limits beyond which such labors were re- 
stricted. It seems reasonable that the lim- 
ited use of such activities should be ap- 
proved. But all labor upon the first day of 
the week should be adjusted to the absolute 
requirements of the public, rather than 


placed upon the ordinary basis of an irre- 
ligious Sunday. More than this, it is quite 
possible to provide all Sunday workers with 
such opportunities for rest on this day as 
will make worship possible, occasionally at 
least. 

What is the meaning of Jesus’ 
words in Luke 6:30: “Give to every 
man that asketh of tuee; and of him 
that taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again”? Inquirer. 


It was a part of the method of Jesus to 
state the principles of the kingdom of God in 
striking, even extreme form. Nothing is 
more interesting than the study of his ways 
of arousing attention and even shocking the 
minds of his hearers by the abruptness and 
severity of his words. He knew that it re- 
quired more than the mild statement of truth 
to arouse attention and create character; 
therefore his puzzling sayings about the 
camel and the needle’s eye, the necessity for 
eating his flesh and drinking his blood, the 
abandonment of father, mother, wife and 
children, and the curses pronounced upon the 
rich. These were sayings whose severity was 
the very means adopted by the Lord to 
arouse and regenerate the conscience of his 
time. Similar is the text cited by the ques- 
tioner. It was apparently never Jesus’ in- 
tention that such words should be taken lit- 
erally, in spite of such interpretations as 
those of Count Tolstoy and others. Jesus 
was no extremist, and he would be the last 
to advise that one should give. indiscrimi- 
nately to every beggar, and should give no 
heed to the ordinary precautions necessary 
to insure himself against fraud. But what 
he did mean to teach so emphatically that he 
could not be misunderstood was that gener- 
ous treatment begets generosity, that kind- 
ness is the seed which bears fruit in love and 
mercy, and that only by such conduct can the 
kingdom of God come in the earth. The best 
proof that such words of Jesus are to be 
taken not in a literal sense but as a striking 
method of emphasizing a great truth is found 
in the fact that all the generations have 
found in this interpretation of his teachings 
their sanest and most inspiring guidance, and 
that the world is gradually accepting his def- 
initions of conduct as the only satisfactory 
way of life. 

“IT have recently heard it stated 
that the nation’s request for a king 
at the close of Samuel’s career as a 
prophet was really a great compli- 
ment to the prophet’s own ability in 
organizing the people and preparing 
them to demand a king. How does 
this harmonize with I Samuel 8:6, 
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Club. No member is admitted that has a 
strong conviction on any subject. No enthu- 
siasm is tolerated. The motto of the club is 
“but,” indicating that every statement needs 
modification. 

Evangelist Scoville is not a member of this 
society. He is positive, definite, single in his 
purpose. He is on fire to construct and up. 
build. There is no kinship between him and 
the lukewarm. When he is for, he is for; 
when he is against, he is against. He is a 
builder. As I sat in the audience and saw 
him on the platform, I realized that the toil 
of the years is weighing upon him. He looks 
more serious, and somewhat more careworn, 
There is a new pathos and tenderness jn 
his look and voice. How could it be other. 
wise? Zinzendorf said: “I have but one 
passion, and it is He, only He.” Evangelist 
Scoville, I think, must like this cry of the 
great Moravian. 


PROBLEMS 


By Professor Willett 


which says that “the thing dis- 
pleased Samuel”? 
Chicago. Bible Student. 


Two different accounts are given to us of 
the attitude of Samuel toward the kingship, 
One is presented in the passage which the 
questioner cites from Chap. 8; the other is 
given in Mhap. 9 where Samuel takes the ini- 
tiative in the selection of a king at the com- 
mand of God. Both stories apparently were 
told in ancient Israel and both have been in- 
cluded by the compilers of our book of I Sam- 
uel. Which of the two approaches nearer 
the facts we have no means of knowing. 
From the standpoint of the later emphasis 
upon the greatness of the prophet’s work and 
criticism on the monarchy, Samuel’s surprise 
and regret would be the natural interpreta- 
tion of the facts. There are many instances 
in the Old Testament in which two narra- 
tives, presenting widely different points of 
view and still dealing with the same set of 
facts, are put side by side by the compilers 
of the documents. 


“How could the Pharisees continue 
to deny that Christ was the Son of 
God when they saw and heard of the 
miracles he performed ?” B. 

We cannot suppose that the mere perform- 
ance of a work of wonder, such as those 
which had taken place in Jesus’ fe, was in 
itself a convincing proof of a divine nature 
or message. If we are to trust Jewish sources, 
the age of Jesus was one in which many men 
arose with just such credentials to secure 
popular approval. Magic was one of the 
common arts of all antiquity. The distine- 
tion between the signs wrought by imposters 
and those of our Lord was not always made 
by the people who looked on. Even Old Tes- 
tament narratives point out such distinctions, 
as in the case of the signs wrought by Moses 
in the court of Pharaoh and those performed 
with equal facility by the Egyptian magi 
cians. The wonder of Jesus’ actions does not 
lie merely in their astonishing nature but 
their motive and purpose. They were a part 
of the revelation of his character. He delib- 
erately chose not to work mere wonders but 
to make his miracles the expression of his 
loving and gracious spirit. There were much 
stronger reasons why the Pharisees ought to 
have believed in him than merely because of 
his miracles. His teachings, his character, 
and his purposes for the nation were all 
proofs of far greater urgency and decisiveness 
than any works of healing which he wrought. 
Yet the rejection of all these appeals shows 
to what hardness the human mind may come 
when prepossessed by selfish interests and 
especially by jealousy. 
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A Proposition to Give $100,000 
to Bethany College 


I have just received a letter, over the 
signature of a gentleman who is in every way 
financially responsible for the promise he 
makes, in which, referring to Bethany College, 
West Virginia, he says: 

“For every $100,000.00 raised for the endow- 
ment fund for said College, between now and 
October 1, I will give $25,000.00 provided, 
however, the amount raised is not over $400,- 
ooo.oo. This I think you will understand 
means: 

Should there be raised $100,00.00 I will give 
$25,000.00 

Should there be raised $200,000.00 I will 
give $50,000.00. 

Should there be raised $300,000.00 I will 
give $75,000.00. 

Should there be raised $400,000.00 I will 
give $100,000.00. 

Now this ought to set all the friends of 
Bethany College on fire. If the money is not 
raised now, surely we are unworthy of the 
great heritage which our fathers have left 
us. This generous proposition is accompan- 
ied with the requcst that I shal) not publish 
the name of the donor, but I can assure the 
brotherhood, that this is a bona fide offer 
from one who is abundantly competent to 
redeem every pledge he makes. I wish I 
could announce his name. His very name 
would add enthusiasm to the people who hear 
of his splendid offer. 

Now, brethren, will you respond to this 
great proposition and do so immediately? 
Send your pledges, or your money or your 
negotiable note, to the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., or the Mercantile 
Trust Company, Pittsburg, Pa., or if you pre- 
fer to do so, send to me, at Columbia, Mo., 
or to President Cramblett of Bethany Col- 
lege. So you heed this call, and heed it 
liberally, it makes no very great difference 
to which place the money is sent, as you 
will promptly receive a receipt for the same, 
wherever sent. Remember, brethren, that 
all these gifts are recorded in the book which 
will be on exhibition at our Centennial cele- 
bration at Pittsburg, and in the Bethany Col- 
lege library afterward, as a memorial of this 
great Centennial fund for Bethany College. 

Columbia, Mo., Feb. 26. W. T. Moore. 


Religion and Education 


Apropos of a recent editorial upon the 
above theme it is interesting to note the ap- 
pearance from the MacMillan press of “A 
History of Education before the Middle Ages” 
by Prof. Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ohio State 
University. This volume is the first of what 
is to be a series of text books dealing com- 
prehensively with the whole subject. It will 
be specially interesting to ministers to note 
the large consideration Prof. Graves has 
given to Religion in the influence it has had 
upon the development of Education. For one 
whose special interest is education the author 
exhibits an unusual interest in and acquaint- 
ance with the history of religious develop- 
ment. 

The thesis of the book is that since educa- 
tion is the gradual realization of a world pur- 
pose, the history of education will be best 
treated from the standpoint of progress. Ac- 
cordingly the volume is divided into two 
parts—I. Non-progressive Education. II. 
The Beginnings of Individualism in Educa- 
tion. It is sought to indicate how those so- 
cial and educational ideals that determine 
progress are developed among various peoples. 
When the educational aim is perceived it 
then remains to trace the attempts that were 
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made to realize them and to estimate the 
results. 

Those ancient peoples among which the so- 
cial habits and traditions completely dominat- 
ed the individual are treated under the head 
of Non-progressive education, e. g., Nature 
peoples, Barbaric, Egypt, Babylonia and As- 
syria, China, India and Persia. With the 
Jews, Greeks and Romans Prof. Graves finds 
the beginnings of Individualism and so of 
Progressive education. A few extracts from 
the chapters upon Jewish and Early Chris- 
tian education must serve to indicate the im- 
portance of these religions from the educa- 
tional standpoint. 

“The education of the Jews was the typical 
religious and moral training of antiquity, 
and through it they became the religious peo- 
ple par excellence. As soon as he was old 
enough to understand, even before his formal 
training in the school room, every Jew had 
ingrained in him the idea of Jehovah as a 
God of moral attributes, who is in touch 
with man and requires of him righteous con- 
duct as the ground of approval. Human per- 
sonality he learned to regard as a reflection 
of the divine. Such conceptions of God, man, 
righteousness and duty are easily seen to be 
far nobler than any that had previously been 
formulated among the other peoples of the 
Orient. Through them a new factor, the de- 
velopment of moral personality, was intro- 
duced into education” (italics mine) p. 133. 

“Had their (the Jews’) ethical ideals been 
kept clear of excessive ceremonial, formalism 
and narrowness of view, and deveioped as in 
the days of the prophets, they might indeed 
have become ‘the light of the world.’ As it 
is, they gave birth to the great religion which 
was needed to emancipate them from the 
bondage of form and restricted vision, and 
which has made its resistless way to all na- 
tions,” p. 135. 

“The world had need of a wider view and 
a larger bond of unity. Judaea, Greece and 
Rome had to pause after establishing the be- 
ginnings of individualism and progress. But 
new ideals were destined to be found in the 
principles of Christ These teach- 
ings had their roots in Jewish soil . . . ; 
but they tended to strip away the ceremonial- 
ism and peculiar observances as unessential, 
and inculeated a broader interpretation of hu- 
manity,” p. 274. “While it (essential Chris- 
tianity) was not altogether understood by 
the primitive Christians and since their day 
has often been overlaid with trappings and 
subject to misconception, through it the road 
to universal individualism was opened, and 
full recognition given to personality and the 
right and need of every one to work out his 
own salvation,” p. 275. 

The book will be of high value as a text, 
and will be useful as a ready reference by all 
who are interested in the subject for whatever 
reason. Excellent bibliographies are append- 
ed to each of the separate chapters and an 
adequate index is supplied. Price $1.10 net. 

Columbia, Me. Charles M. Sharpe. 


The Sunday-School Man of 
Southern California 


At the Magnolia Avenue Sunday School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


E. W. Thornton inaugurated his work as 
Bible School specialist for Southern Cal- 
ifornia with the Magnolia Avenue Bible 
School, the first Sunday in January. The 
meeting continued for two weeks; and a 
fine work was accomplished. 

Bro. Thornton is proposing to do a kind 
of work among the churches which never 
before has been attempted. And while he 
himself considers the work to be in a some- 
what experimental stage, yet its value and 
power in this one meeting have been so 
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fully demonstrated as to leave no room for 
the question of its practical worth. 


The addresses of Bro. Thornton lay great 
emphasis upon the educational phase of the 
Bible School as the church’s only opportunity 
for systematic religious instruction. And 
from this point of view he approaches his 
work. His lectures upon child nature, and 
human nature in general, constitute a most 
delightful psychological study; yet made so 
interesting and popular as to hold the young- 
est listener with close attention. Not less 
interesting and fascinating is his method of 
presenting the pedagogical task of meeting 
the conditions and needs of the various types 
of mind and nature thus studied. These 
lectures are of great value to teachers and 
to parents. 

Then from the practical point of view, Bro. 
Thornton is admirably fitted by experience 
and observation to take up “the Business 
end of the Sunday-school.” He has thorough- 
ly studied the questions of organization and 
management. He has visited the best schools 
throughout the country, and he speaks with 
authority in these matters. A visit from 
Bro. Thornton will lighten the labors of of- 
ficer and teacher in the suggestions of new 
and better methods of work which he is able 
to suggest. He has studied these problems 
that confront the Bible School worker, and 
has something to suggest—and they are sug- 
gestions that work. 

And then a visit from Bro. Thornton will 
arouse the entire membership of the church 
to a deeper and truer interest in tne place 
and power of the Bible School. He believes 
in the Bible School, is enthusiastic about it, 
and has the faculty of leading others to 
think about the subject as he thinks. If 
his coming into our churches did no more 
than to awaken the membership to a proper 
appreciation of the tremendous opportunity 
it has in its Bible School, his coming would 
be a blessing. But he will do more than this. 
Make a place for him in your program at 
the earliest possible moment. He is a man 
with a message. Sincerely, 

Jesse 1. McKnight. 


Gaining Ground 

We are starting into the March offering 
for Foreign Missions with encouraging pros- 
pects. A host of friends are doing all in their 
power for success. Their genuine interest 
and loyal efforts are fully recognized and 
cordially appreciated. It is hoped every mis- 
sionary church will be in line this Centennial 
year. There is too much at stake to stand 
aloof or to be indifferent. Our people have 
a great enterprise on heathen soil which is 
sure to suffer if not liberally supported. 
He expects his people to stand by it. It is 
in harmony with his eternal purposes. The 
friends of the work should keep it constantly 
in mind. It deserves their most prayerful 
consideration. We owe an imperative duty 
to the unevangelized nations of the earth. 

The first five months of the missionary 
year show a gain in the total receipts of 
$13,089. The gain from the churches as 
churches amounts to more than $4,000. And 
there has been an all-around gain in the num- 
ber of offerings, and also in the amount from 
each source with slight exceptions. This 
fact will, of course, cheer all Christian hearts 
and encourage our people to put forth a 
special effort during the month of March to 
make an even better record. 

There is unusual interest in the Living-link 
campaign. Even before the time of the 
March offering, six new Living-link churches 
have reported definitely that the salary of a 
missionary has been provided. Never before 
have we been so encouraged in this special 
phase of the offering 

F. M. Rains, Secretary. 
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WINSTON OF THE PRAIRIE 








By Harold Bindloss, Author of “ The Cattle Baron's Daughter,” “Lorimer of the Northwest,” etc. 














CHAPTER VI 
Anticipations. 

It was late at night, and outside the 
prairie lay white and utterly silent under 
the arctic cold, when Maud Barrington, who 
glanced at it through the double windows, 
flung back the curtains with a little shiver, 
and turning toward the fire sat down on a 
little velvet footstool beside her aunt’s knee. 
She had shaken out the coils of lustrous 
brown hair which flowed about her shoul- 
ders glinting in the light of the shaded 
lamp, and it was with a little gesture of 
physical content she stretched forth her 
hands toward the hearth. A crumbling birch 
log still gleamed redly amidst the feathery 
ashes, but its effect was chiefly artistic, for 
no open fire could have dissipated the cold of 
the prairie, and a big tiled stove, brought 
from Teutonic Minnesota, furnished the need- 
fui warmth. 

The girl’s face was partly in shadow, and 
her figure foreshortened by her pose, which 
accentuated its rounded outline and concealed 
its willowy slenderness; but the broad white 
forehead and straight nose became visible 
when she moved her head a trifle, and a 
faintly humorous sparkle crept into the clear 
brown eyes. Possibly Maud Barrington 
looked her best just then, for the lower part 
ot the pale-tinted face was a trifle too firm 
in its modeling. 

“No, I am not tired, aunt, and I could not 
sleep just now,” she said. “You see, after 
leaving all that behind one, one feels, as it 
were, adrift, and it is necessary to realize 
one’s self again.” 

The little silver-haired lady who sat in the 
big basket chair smiled down upon her, and 
laid a thin white hand that was still beau- 
tiful upon the gleaming hair. 

“I can understand, my dear, and am glad 
you enjoyed your stay in the city, because 
sometimes when I count your birthdays I 
can’t help a fancy that you are not young 
enough,” she said. “You have lived out 
here with two old people who belong to the 
past too much.” 

The girl moved a little, and swept her 
glance slowly around the room. It was 
smal! and scantily furnished, though great 
curtains shrouded door and window, and here 
and there a picture relieved the bareness 
of the walls, which were paneled with rough- 
ly-dressed British-Columbia cedar. Colonel 
Barrington was a widower who had been 
esteemed a man of wealth, but the founding 
of Silverdale had made a serious inroad on 
his finances. Even yet, though he occasion- 
ally practiced it, he did not take kindly to 
economy. 

“Yes,” said the girl, “I enjoyed it all— 
and it was so different from the prairie.” 

There was comprehension, and a trace of 
sympathy, in Miss Barrrington’s nod. “Tell 
me a little, my dear,” she said. “There was 
not a great deal about it in your letters.” 

Her niece glanced dreamily into the sink- 
ing fire as though she would call up the pic- 
tures there. “But you know it all—the life 
I have only had glimpses of. Well, for the 
first few months I almost lost my head, 
and was swung right off my feet by the 
whirl of it. It was then I was, perhaps, just 

a trifle thoughtless.” 

The white-haired lady laughed solftly. “It 
is difficult to believe it, Maud.” 


(Copyright, 1907, by F. A. Stokes Co.) 


The girl shook her head reproachfully. “I 
know what you mean, and perhaps you are 
right, for that was what Toinette insinu- 
ated,” she said. “She actually told me that 
I should be thankful I had a brain, since I 
had no heart. Still, at first I let myself go, 
and it was delightful—the opera, the dances, 
and the covered skatirg-rink with the music 
ana the black ice flashing beneath the lights. 
The whir of the toboggans down the great 
slide was finer still, and the torchlight meets 
of the snowshoe clubs on the mountain. Yes, 
I think I was really young while it lasted.” 

“For a month,” said the elder. “And after?” 

“Then,” said the girl slowly, “it all seemed 
to grow a trifle purposeless, and there was 
something that spoiled it. Toinette was 
quite angy and I know her mother wrote 
you—but it was not my fault, aunt. How 
was I, a guileless girl from the prairie, to 
guess that such a man would fing the hand- 
kerchief to me?” 

The evenness of tone and entire absence 
of embarrassment was significant. It also 
pointed to the fact that there was a closer 
confidence between Maud Barrington and her 
aunt than often exists between mother and 
daughter, and the elder lady stroked the 
lustrous head that rested against her knee 
with a little affectionate pride. 

“My dear, you know you are beautiful, 
and you have the cachet that all the Cour- 
thornes wear. Still, you could not like him? 
Tell me about him.” 

Maud Barrington curled herself up further. 
“I think I could have liked him, but that 
was all,” she said. “He was nice to look 
at and did all the little things gracefully; 
buc he never had done anything else, never 
would, and, I fancy, had never wanted to. 
Now a man of that kind would very soon 
pall on me, and I should have lost my 
temper trying to awaken him to his re- 
sponsibilities.” 

“And what kind of man would please you?” 

Maud Barrington’s eyes twinkled, but the 
fact that she answered at all was a proof 
of the sympathy between herself and the 
questioner. “I do not know that I am 
anxious any of them should,” she said. “But 
since you ask, he would have to be a man 
first: a toiling, striving animal who could 
hold his own amidst his fellows wherever he 
was placed. Secondly, one would naturally 
prefer a gentleman, though I do not like the 
word, and one would fancy the combination 
a trifle rare, because brains and birth do not 
necessarily tally, and the man educated by 
the struggle for existence is apt to be taught 
more than he ever would be at Oxford or in 
the army. Still, men of that stamp forget 
a good deal, and learn so much that is un- 
desirable, you see. In fact, I only know 
one man who would have suited me, and he 
is debarred by age and affinity—but, because 
we are so much alike, I can’t help fancying 
that you once knew another.” 

The smile on Miss Barrington’s face, which 
was still almost beautiful as well as patient, 
became a trifle wistful. 

“There are few better men than my 
brother, though he is not clever,” she said, 
and dropped her voice a little. “As to the 
other, he died in India—beside his moun- 
tain gun—long ago.” 

“And you have never forgotten? He must 
have been worth it—I wonder if loyalty and 
chivalric faith belong only to the past,” 
said the girl, reaching up a rounded arm 


and patting her aunt’s thin hand. “Ang 
now we will be practical. I fancied the 
head of the settlement looked worried when 
he met me, and he is not very proficient 
at hiding his feelings.” 

Miss Barrington sighed. “I am afraid 
that it is nothing new, and with wheat 
steadily falling and our granary full, he 
has cause for anxiety. Then the fact that 
Lance Courthorne has divided your inherj- 
tance and is going to settle here has been 
troubling him.” 

“The first is the lesser evil,” said the girl, 
with a little laugh. “i wore very short 
frocks when I last saw Lance in England, 
and so far as I can remember he had the 
face of an angel and the temper of a devil. 
But did not my uncle endeavor to buy him 
off, and—for all I know you have been finding 
out things—I want you to tell me all about 
him.” 

“He would not take the money,” said 
Miss Barrington, and sat in thoughtful silence 
a space. Then, and perhaps she had a reason, 
she quietly recounted Courthorne’s Canadian 
history so far as her brother’s agents had 
been able to trace it, not omitting, dainty 
in thought and speech, as she was, one or 
two incidents which a mother might have 
kept back from her daughter’s ears. Still, 
it was very seldom that Miss Barrington 
made a blunder. There was a faint pink- 
ness in her cheeks when she concluded, but 
she was not surprised when, wi‘h a slow, 
sinuous movement, the girl rose to her feet. 
Her cheeks were very slightly flushed, but 
there was a significant sparkle in her eyes. 

“Oh,” she said, with utter contempt. “How 
sickening! Are there men like that?” 
There was a little silence, emphasized by 
the snapping in the stove, and if Miss Bar- 
rington had spoken with an object she should 
have been contented. The girl was imper- 
ious in her anger, which was caused by 
something deeper than startled prudery. 

“It is,” said the little white-haired lady, 
“all quite true. Still, I must confess that 
my brother and myself were a trifle aston- 
ished at the report of the lawyer he sent 
to confer with Lance in Montana. One 
would almost have imagined that he had of 
late been trying to make amends.” 

The girl’s face was very scornful. “Could 
a man with a past like that ever live it 
down?” 

“We have a warrant for believing it,” 
said Miss Barrington quietly, as she laid 
her hand on her companion’s arm. “My 
dear, I have told you what Lance was, be- 
cause I felt it was right you should know; 
but none of us can tell what he may be, 
and if the man is honestly trying to lead 
a different life, all I ask is that you should 
not wound him by any manifest suspicfon. 
Those who have never been tempted can 
afford to be merciful.” 

Maud Barrington laughed somewhat curi- 
ously. “You are a very wise woman, aunt, 
but you are a little transparent now and 
then,” she said. “At least he shall have 
a fair trial without prejudice or favor—and 
if he fails, as fail he will, we shall find 
the means of punishing him.” 

“We?” said the elder lady, a trifle ma- 
liciously. 

The girl nodded as she moved towards 
the doorway, and then turned a moment with 
the folds of the big red curtain flung be- 
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hind her. It forced up the sweeping lines 
of a figure so delicately molded that its 
slenderness was scarcely apparent, for Maud 
Barrington still wore a long somber dress 
that had assisted in her triumphs in the city. 
jt emphasized the clear pallor of her skin 
and the brightness of her eyes, as she held 
herself very erect in a pose which, while as- 
sumed in mockery, had yet in it something 
that was almost imperial. 

“Yes,” she said. “We. You know who is 
the power behind the throne at Silverdale, 
and what the boys call me. And now, good- 
night. Sleep well, dear.” 

She went out, and Miss Barrington sat 
yery still gazing with eyes that were curi- 
ously thoughtful into the fire. “Princess of 
the ‘prairie—and it fits her well,” she said 
and then sighed a little. “And if there is 
a trace of hardness in the girl it may be 
fortunate. We all have our troubles—and 
wheat is going down.” 

In the meanwhile, late as it was, Colonel 
Barrington and his chief lieutenant, Gordon 
Dane, sat in his log-walled smoking-room 
talking with a man he sold his wheat through 
in Winnipeg. The room was big and bare. 
Tuere were a few fine heads of antelope 
upon the walls, and beneath them an ar- 
mory of English-made shotguns and rifles, 
while a row of silver-mounted riding crops, 
and some handled with ivory, stood in a 
corner. All these represented amusement, 
while two or three treatises on veterinary 
surgery and agriculture, lying amidst Eng- 
isu stud-books and racing records, presuma- 
bly stood for industry. The comparison was 
significant, and Graham, the Winnipeg 
wheat-broker, noticed it as he listened pa- 
tiently to the views of Colonel Barrington, 
who nevertheless worked hard enough in his 
own fashion. Unfortunately it was rather 
the fashion of the English gentleman than 
that common on the prairie. 

“And now” he said, with a trace of the 
anxiety he had concealed in his eyes, “I am 
open to hear what you can do for me.” 

Graham smiled a little. “It isn’t very 
much, Colonel. I'll take all your wheat off 
you at three cents down.” 
" Now Barrington did not like the broker’s 
smiled. It savored too much of equality, 
and, though he had already unbent as far 
as he was capable of doing, he had no great 
esteem for men of business. Nor did it 
please him to be addressed as “Colonel.” 

“That,” he said coldly, “is out of the 
question. I would not sell at the last market 
price. Besides, you have hitherto acted as 
my broker.” 

Graham nodded. “The market price will 
be less than what I offered you in a week, 
and I could scarcely sell your wheat at it 
today. I was going to hold it myself, be- 
cause I can occasionally get a little more 
from one or two millers who like that special 
trade. Usual sorts I’m selling for a fall. 
Quite sure the deal wouldn’t suit you?” 

“I fancy I told you so,” he said. 

The broker glanced at Dane, who was a 
big, bronzed man, and, since Barrington 
could not see him, shook his head depre- 
catingly. 

“You can consider that decided, Graham,” 
he said. “Still, can you as a friendly deed 
give us any notion of what to do? As you 
know, farming, especially at Silverdale, 
costs money, and the banks are demanding 
an iniquitous interest just now, while we 
are carrying over a good deal of wheat.” 

Graham nodded. He understood why farm- 
ing was unusually expensive at Silverdale, 
and was, in recollection of past favors, in- 
clined to be disinterestedly friendly. 

“If I were you, I would sell right along 
for forward delivery at a few cents under 
the market.” 

“It is a trifle difficult to see how that 
would help us,” said Barrington, with a little 
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gesture of irritation, for it almost seemed to 
him that the broker was deriding him. 

“No!” said the man from Winnipeg, “on 
the contrary, it’s quite easy. Now I can 
predict that wheat will touch lower prices 
still before you have to make delivery, 
and it isn’t very difficult to figure out the 
profit on selling a thing for a dollar and 
then buying it, when you have to produce it, 
at ninety cents. Of course, there is a risk 
of the market going against you, but you 
could buy at the first rise, ani you’ve your 
stock to dole out in case ar: vody cornered 
you.” 

“That,” said Dane thoughtfully, “appears 
quite sensible. Of course, it’s a speculation, 
but presumably we couldn’t be much worse 
ou than we are. Have you any objections 
to the scheme, sir?” 

Barring glanced with astonished severity 
at the speaker. “Unfortunately, I have. We 
are wheat growers and not wheat stock 
jugglers. Our purpose is to farm, and not 
swindle and lie in the wheat pits for decimal 
differences. I have a distinct antipathy to 
anything of the kind.” 

“But, sir,’ said Dane, and Barrington 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“I would,” he said, “as soon turn gambler. 
Still, while it has always been a tradition 
at Silverdale that the head of the settle- 
ment’s lead is to be followed, that need not 
prevent you putting on the gloves with the 
wheat-ring blacklegs in Winnipeg.” 

Dane blushed a little through his tan, and 
then smiled as he remembered the one spec- 
ulative venture his leader had indulged in, 
for Colonel Barrington was a somewhat hot- 
tempered and vindictive man. He made a 
little gesture of deprecation as he glanced at 
Graham, who straightened himself suddenly 
in his chair. 

“I should not think of doing so in the face 
of your opinion, sir,” he said. “There is an 
ena to the thing, Graham!” 

The broker’s face was a trifle grim. “I 
gave you good advice out of friendship, 
Colonel, and there are men with money to 
spare who would value a hint from me.” 
he said. “Still, as it doesn’t seem to strike 
you the right way, I’ve no use for arguing. 
Keep your wheat—and pay bank interest if 
you want any help to carry o-er.” 

“Thanks,” said Dane quietly. “They charge 
tolerably high, but I’ve seen what happens 
to the man who meddles with the mortgage- 
broker.” 

Graham nodded. “Well, as I’m starting out 
at six o’clock, it’s time I was asleep,” he 
said. “Good-night to you, Colonel.” 

Barrington shook hands with Graham, and 
then sighed a little as he went out. “I 
believe the man is honest, and he is a guest 
of mine, or I should have dressed him down.” 
he said. “I don’t like the way things are 
going, Dane, and the fact is we must find 
accommodation somewhere, because now I 
have to pay out so much on my ward’s ac- 
count to that confounded Courthorne it is 
necessary to raise more money than the 
banks will give me. Now, there was a 
broker fellow wrote me a very civil letter.” 

Dane, who was a thoughtful man, ventured 
to lay his hand upon his leader’s arm. “Keep 
yourself and Miss Barrington out of those 
fellow’s clutches at any cost,” he said. 

Barrington shook off his hand, and looked 
at him sternly. “Are you not a trifle young 
to adopt that tone?” he said. 

Dane nodded. “No doubt I am, but I’ve 
seen a little of mortgage jobbing. You must 
try to overlook it. I did not mean to of- 
fend.” 

He went out, and, while Colonel Barrington 
sat down before a sheaf of accounts, sprang 
i) oa waiting sleigh. “It’s no use, we’ve got 
to go through,” he said to the lad who shook 
the reins. “Graham made a very sensible 
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suggestion, but our respected leader came 
down on him, as he did on me. You see, one 
simply can’t talk to the Colonel, and it’s 
unfortunate Miss Barrington didn’t marry 
that man in Montreal.” 

“I don’t know,” said the lad. “Of course, 
there are not many girls like Maud Bar- 
rington, but is it necessary she should go 
outside Silverdale ?” 

Dane laughed. “None of us would be old 
enough for Mise Barrington when we were 
fifty. The trouble is, that we spend half our 
time in play, and I’ve a notion it’s a man, 
and not a gentleman dilettante, she’s looking 
for.” 

“Isn’t that a curious way of putting it?” 
asked his companion. 

Dane nodded. “It may be the right one. 
Woman is as she was made, and I’ve had 
mre than a suspicion lately that a little 
less refinement would not come amiss at 
Silverdale. Anyway, I hope she’ll find him, 
for it’s a man with grit and energy, who 
could put a little desirable pressure on the 
Cmonel occasionally, we’re all wanting. Of 
course, I’m backing my leader, though it’s 
going to cost me a good deal, but it’s time 
he had somebody to help him.” 

“He would never accept assistance,” said 
the lec thoughtfully. “That is, unless the 
man who offered it was, or became by mar- 
riage, one of the dynasty.” 

“Of course,” said Dane. “That’s why I’m 
inclined to take a fatherly interest in Miss 
Barrington’s affair. It’s a misfortune we’ve 
heard nothing very reassuring about Cour- 
thorne.” 

(To be continued. ) 


BOOK .«VIEWS. 

“David Swing: Poet-Preacher.” By Joseph 
F, Newton, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Published 
by The Unity Publishing Company, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre, Chicago. 

This is more than a biography; it is a 
character study. The annals of the life are 
given, it is true, but the reader has the 
vision of a great soul. It is a sweet, tender, 
sacred tribute of a friend to one who has 
more than blessed our humanity. Mr. New- 
ton presents David Swing as a poet-preacher. 
This is true. He was a poet. He sang his 
song amidst the rumble of the commercial- 
ism of our great Chicago. It was a sym- 
phony and its echoes are still heard. He 
was a preacher, a true preacher. He was a 
prophet to his age and to a constituency 
which the church did not reach. He was 
never a dogmatic liberalist. He did not 
repudiate orthodoxy; he simply passed by on 
the other side. He was regarded as a litte 
irregular, however, by the Presbyterians of 
his day and by a few others; but David 
Swing had his place and he filled it. The 
story of his life is told in the charming style 
of his biographer. Read it, by all means. 

H. H. Peters. 


The Life and Letters of Austin Craig. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., pp. 387. 
$2.00 net. 

The subject of this book was one of the 
prominent figures in the Christian connection 
and was prominently identified with Horace 
Mann and Antioch College at Yellow Springs. 
Those who are interested in the origin and 
history of the Christian connection will find 
in this book an interesting source of in- 

formation. 

The picture presented is that of a strong, 
enthusiastic man, accepting the hardships of 
life with courage and optimism and growing 
to a wide and deep influence over those who 
were his students and colleagues. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Herbert L. Willett 


instantly aroused the interest of the crowd 
who gathered about the two men, with eager 
attention, to know what was their message. 
To them Peter preached the new life and 


Quarterly Review 


The lessons of the past quarter relate to 
the earliest period of Christian history and 
cover most of the events of church life in 
Jerusalem from the end of Jesus’ ministry 
to the conversion of the apostle Paul. It is 
true that this last event is not included in 
the lesson scheme of the first quarter, but 
it is merely omitted for the sake of bringing 
it into connection with the spread of Chris- 
tianity into Gentile territory, which is the 
theme of study for the second quarter, 


Gift of the Spirit. 


The first three lessons form a group by 
themselves, dealing with the beginnings of 
Christianity.. The departure of Jesus (Chap- 
ter 1) is included in the Book of Acts evi- 
dently for the purpose of giving fresh state- 
to his final words of commission and 
He had previously told the 
disciples that they would receive the Holy 
Spirit, and indeed had bestowed it upon them 
in the symbolic act of breathing upon them. 
But he knew that only in the activities of 
evangelistic work would they come to feel 
the full power of the new life which he de- 
scribed as the coming of the Spirit. This 
promise was renewed in his last interview 
with them, and was more fully realized still 
on the day of Pentecost when in the midst 
of their prayers there suddenly came to them 
that overwhelming sense of exultation and 
power accompanied by unmistakable signs 
such as convinced them that the promise of 
the Master was now realized. 


ment 
encouragement. 


Pentecost. 

The astonishing feature of the day of 
Pentecost led to the first apostolic sermon 
which was preached by the apostle Peter 
even as Jesus had intimated to him. In that 
first declaration which falls in part into each 
of lessons two and three, the great Mes- 
sianic facts were set forth. Jesus had ful- 
filled the prophecies of the Old Testament; 
he had wrought miracles in the city of Je- 
rusalem, and he had risen from the dead, of 
which fact the apostles were the living wit- 
nesses. He could be no other, therefore, 
than the hoped-for Jewish Messiah, and in his 
name alone was there salvation. This led 
to the first conversions under the apostolic 
ministry, and some three thousand were 
added to the number of the followers of 


Jesus. 


Conflicts with Officials. 

The second group of lessons, from Chapter 
4 to 7, deals with the early Christian church. 
In Chapter 3, we are told of the visit of 
Peter and John to the temple soon after 
the day of Pentecost. They went up as 
good Jews to observe the hour of prayer. 
Finding a lame beggar at the gate of the 
temple, they gave him more than he re- 
quested by healing him of his malady. This 


*International Sunday-school lesson for 
March 21, 1909. Review. Golden Text: They 
that were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the word. Acts 8:4. 


accused their rulers of the death of the 
Messiah whom God had sent them. This led 
to the arrest and trial of the apostles (Chap- 
ter 4) by the authorities of Jerusalem who 
were perplexed at the rapid spread of the new 
teaching and troubled that it should so 
strongly influence the people. But this hos- 
tile attitude only gave the apostles fresh 
courage so that the authorities could but 
threaten and let them go. 


Ananias and Sapphira. 


In the meantime the community of dis- 
ciples was growing rapidly. The spirit of 
good will was present everywhere and the 
church was more like a vast family than 
merely a religious body. With generosity 
those who were well-to-do gave their pos- 
sessions for the support of the poor. There 
was thus created a fund to which all gave 
as they were minded. But some sought the 
credit of generous giving, while they were 
willing only to bestow a part, and this led 
to the untimely experience of Ananias and 
Sapphira (Chapter 5) who were publicly re- 
buked by the apostle Peter and died, both 
of them, within a brief space in the presence 
of the assembled disciples. Such an event 
filled the entire community with a sense of 
awe and fear. They saw that, whether the 
deaths of this man and woman were due to 
the anger of God, to the miraculous power of 
the apostle, or to the overwhelming sense 
of shame incident to a public and apostolic 
denunciation, their sin had in any case found 
them out; and the standard of conduct was 
raised by these events. 


Imprisonment and Release. 


Not yet, however, were the apostles in a 
position to proceed undisturbed with their 
task. Once more the priests and Sadducees 
attempted to stop their work by putting 
them into prison. But the apostles were re- 
leased and proceeded at once to their former 
scene of preaching in the temple courts. 
The puzzled priests could only wonder at 
these things and question how they were to 
deal with the rapidly growing faith. They 
finally, however, adopted the sage suggestion 
of one of their number, Gamaliel, the emin- 
ent teacher, who counselled them to desist 
from further persecution of the apostles and 
leave the Christian doctrine to justify it- 
self or not, as its inherent values should 
determine. 

Arrest of Stephen. 


The final group of lessons, from Chapter 
8 to 11, may be classed together under the 
general title of Early Evangelism. Chris- 
tianity was becoming more aggressive. The 
first period of quiet growth in the city of 
Jerusalem came to an end when Stephen be- 
gan his active and impetuous preaching. 
Not content with the quiet methods which 
had prevailed hitherto, he boldly entered the 
Jewish synagogues and challenged their most 
cherished beliefs upon the superiority of 


Jesus to Moses and of the church to the 


temple. Aroused to action by such attacks, 


the authorities took instant pains to bring 
Stephen to examination. Apparently the 
leader in this movement was none other than 
the young Pharisee from Tarsus, Saul by 
name. 


Death of Stephen. 


Stephen’s answer to the accusations of the 
council was a ringing protest against the 
whole current of Jewish history which he in- 
sisted had been in bold defiance of the will 
of God and in insolent rejection of most of 
the prophets and leaders whom God had rais- 
ed up. This course had been brought to its 
appropriate conclusion by the inexcusable 
treatment of Jesus, who had been put out of 
the way, not by Roman opposition, but by 
Jewish mob violence. This defiance of Steph- 
en’s brought him to his death, but it was 
the note needed by the church at this mo 
ment in the progress of early evangelism and 
it stirred the whole community to instant 
action. The death of Stephen turned loose 
a flood of persecution upon the early church 
which was probably the very best means to 
arouse it to a new sense of responsibility. 
The Christians were scattered everywhere, 
Many of them were imprisoned and other- 
wise persecuted, and Saul carried on his 
campaign even to foreign cities, as will be 
seen later on. 


Philip’s Evangelism. 


Soon after this the wider evangelism be- 
gan through the activity of Philip, another 
member of the group of seven to which 
Stephen had belonged. Philip, in the process 
of his missionary travels in Jewish and semi- 
Jewish territory, visited Samaria and planted 
the gospel there, where there were probably 
remembrances of Jesus’ visit in the district 
where he preached. Later still he went to 
the southwest and met, in the course of his 
journeys, a nobleman of Ethiopia whose 
conversion to the Christian faith must have 
marked the beginning of a new epoch in the 
religious life of his country, for he certainly 
would carry back to Ethiopia the message 
which he had himself learned. 


Peter in Sharon. 


And now, at last, the apostles themselves 
took up the task of visiting the churches 
that began to be founded as a result of pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem and the activities of 
such evangelists as Stephen and Philip, Peter 
and John had already gone to Samaria to 
inspect the young church there. Peter con- 
tinued his journeys in the direction of the 
sea coast, going down to the plain of Sharon 
and tarrying for some time in the towns of 
Lydda and Joppa. At the first-named place 
he healed Aeneas of paralysis which had been 
afflicting him for years; and at Joppa, he 
restored Dorcas, who was being mourned 4 
dead by her circle of sisters in the faith. It 
was evident that Christianity had taken upon 
itself life with the work of Stephen, and 
now the apostle Peter tarried in Joppa with 
his new friend, Simon the tanner, ready for 
fresh opportunities of service and fresh 0 
casions for testimony. 
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PRAYER 
Silas 


WHOLESOME LIVING. 

Topic, March 17. 1 Pet. 3:8-22; Matt. 6:25-34. 

Wholesome living is that which makes for 
individual and social health. Conduct that 
tends to undermine physical or moral health 
is unwholesome. Indulgences that weaken 
the body ‘are under the ban of sound senti- 
ment in Christian lands. A race physically 
vigorous is needed for the tasks of civiliza- 
tion. Poetry, music, and religion have a 
physical basis. Diseased bodies account for 
much that is unwholesome in all three. To 
purify and enrich them we must look well to 
the bodily life. Much of our preaching is 
foolishness, because we ignore the fact that 
we live on the solid earth and not in the 
regions of imagination. Moral energy is de- 
veloped in fighting disease and poverty. Ig- 
norance of what the body is and of what it 
requires is the soil in which sin grows rank. 
But we must do more than train man as an 
animal. The complete man lives in the soci- 
ety of the good of all ages. His admiration 
is bestowed in the fullest measure on the 
men of the greatest moral achievements. 

Blessing for Reviling. 

The savage in us would answer evil with 
evil. Of course there is no surer way of per- 
petuating brutish feelings and customs than 
that of the man who tries to be as mean 
and cruel as the one from whom he receives 
an injury. .Any man of sense understands 
this. But many of us are not men of sense 
when we think injury has been done to us. 
We then act like lunatics. We try to vindi- 
cate ourselves by doing personal violence to 
another or by damagirg his reputation. 
When God wished to overcome man’s enmity 
he sent the Son of his love into the world. 
Almighty power can never bring us into har- 
mony with the will of God, but the love of 
Christ constrains us to be reconciled to God. 
For the cure of the ills that afflict society 
we need less of vindictiveness and exclusive- 
ness and more of love and appreciation of 
moral worth. If we are really about our 
Master’s business, we have no time for “get- 
ting even” with anybody. Churches are 
weakened and the purpose of Christ is de- 
feated by members who think they have to 
“vindicate” themselves by humiliating some- 
one and interfering with his work and happi- 
ness. These people do not understand the 
vindicating power of a generous self-sacri- 
ficing spirit. 
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A Good Conscience. 


Before the defeated and discredited sinner 
the majority of men are bold and defiant; 
many bow down to the successful rascal. A 
good conscience does not worship prosperous 
wickedness. Its possessor can suffer for well- 
doing but he cannot call evil good. It is his 
claim to recognition before God and man that 
he discerns moral values and that he acts in 
accordance with what he discerns. He will 
perform his duties as a citizen in the face of 
opposition from popular sinners. He will 
stand with the few against the many when 
the many speak the thing that is not right 
in the sight of God. It is a serious danger 
to any religious movement that it is in favor 
with the multitudes. Certainly the multi- 
tudes are to be won to Christ, but there is 
always a question whether they have been 
won to the message of the church or the 
church has lowered its requirements and set 
aside its commission for the sake of gaining 
support. If the church does become untrue 
to its Lord, the man of conscience is not de- 
ceived by pious phrases and sanctimonious 
looks, nor is he afraid of the mob spirit that 
is sure to be aroused by the exposure of pop- 
ular follies. 


The Trustful Soul. 


Anxious, worried people cannot be said to 
be living wholesome ives. Anxiety is a de- 
stroyer. It is an enemy to health and happi- 
ness. It consumes energy faster than good. 
honest work ever does. It stirs up discord. 
There is not one good word to be spoken for 
it. The only reason it is ever mentioned 
with respect is that it is often mistaken for 
interest in others. The absence of it is some- 
times thought to be indifference. The anxiety 
which Jesus condemned springs from lack of 
faith in God and of generous interest in 
others. It is concern for the lower sort of 
success. The trustful soul does not lay up 
treasures upon earth for selfish uses. It 
does not attempt the impossible feat of serv- 
ing God and mammon. It seeks first the 
kingdom and the righteousness of God. The 
worry condemned by the Lord disappears 
when the life is directed to the objects he 
sets before men as worthy of their ambi- 
tion. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 
By Richard W. Gentry 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES. 


I. Willingness. 
“May I now enter here? Will he within 
Open to sorry me though I have been 
An undeserving rebel? Then shall I 
Not fail to sing his lasting praise on high.” 


Christian got in at the wicket gate because 
he was “willing.” Some of us probably do 
not realize just what the full meaning of will- 
ing is. So and so says to us, “I am willing 
to go with you,” and perhaps he is sitting 
quietly in his chair at the time. But the full 
meaning of the term is that when you give 
the signal he will be walking down the street 
with you. 

The willingness of the true Christian is the 
Willingness of one when he is walking down 
the street with you, an active willingness, 
one that is alive and moves. It is the will- 
ingness of Christian “who went on with 
haste” and “got up to the gate”; the willing- 
ness of one who “wills” to walk with Jesus 
and then does so. It is the deep impulse com- 


III. The Wicket Gate. Matt. 7:7-14. 


ing from the heart and moving one to act, to 
which Jesus appeals in his words, “Ask and 
it shall be given you; seek and ye shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.” The 
one who so wills to seek Jesus and then does 
sekk him, always finds him, and finds in him 
the peace that passeth understanding. To 
him the answer of Jesus is the answer of 
Good Will to Christian, “I am willing with 
all my heart, said he; and with that he 
opened the gate.” 


II. God’s Active Love. 


The love of the Christian, which causes him 
to seek and to knock is met by the active, 
giving, love of God. The love of God is great- 
er than the love of the father and mother, 
whose love is often such that they are will- 
ing to die for the child. We find a love higher 
than this hard to grasp, but we gain some 
idea of it in the life and persona and sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ. How many of us would be 
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willing to give up what he renounced? The 
ministry certainly partly owes its dearth of 
applicants to the dearth of the heroic spirit 
of sacrifice. The man who sincerely gives his 
life to the service, or meets death for an- 
other, is the highest symbol of God’s giving 
love which we can know. 

Tne richest gifts are those which come 
from God. Even men will not give each oth- 
er stones for bread. God is a gift giving 
God, but his gifts are spiritual blessings and 
the pure joy of peace with him through 
Christ Jesus. This Christian realized when 
he said, “Now I begin to reap the benefits of 
my hazards.” 

III. The Straight and Narrow Way. 

Christian had much trouble before he 
reached the wicket gate because he wan- 
dered. Evangelist sternly rebukes him, “Thou 
hast forsaken the way that is good, to tread 
in forbidden paths.” “Narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life,” says Jesus, “and 
few there be that find it.” Yea, few there be 
that find it because human nature is so sadly 
lacking in that quality defined by the homely 
word, “stick-to-it-iveness.” To the volition 
which starts the feet toward God, to the act- 
ive gift bearing love of God which meets one 
at the very beginning of the journey, to these 
must be added the power to stick to the path 
of one’s choice. 


+ 


The Gwangwei Revival 


The revival in Gwangwei began about 
three weeks before Mr. Chen and I arrived 
there. It began in the heart of Mr. Shi, 
the pastor of the church. He had heard 
about the revival in Manchuria, and of 
course knew about the blessing that had re- 
cently come to the church in Chu Cheo. His 
own heart was richly prepared for the meet- 
ings and for three weeks he had been pre- 
paring the hearts of his congregation. 

‘The local church had made ample pro- 
vision for the material needs of the members 
who would come from a distance. Many 
came seven miles and some came fifteen. 
These brought their bedding along and 
stayed throughout the meeting. Three times 
a day Mrs. Shi and her assistants spread 
before us rice and vegetables in abundance. 

The meeting opened on Sunday morning, 
January 3. From the beginning there was 
a very marked interest. At the first service 
several members made acknowlea..aent of 
sins which they had committed. Before the 
meeting closed about twenty had ~™ade 
grave confessions. Some gave up only a.ter 
a hard struggle; others broke down after 
rising to their feet. A young man in whom 
we have great hopes, was not present at 
the first meeting. He cried during the sec- 
ond, but did not give up until the very last 
service, when he confessed to being impli- 
cated in using the name of the church in 
official business only a few days before the 
meeting opened. One much respected mem- 
ber confessed to adultery and opium smok- 
ing. A young woman in a broken voice told 
how she had starved her infant to death. 
Several did not make complete confessions 
at first and so were finally influenced to 
do so. At the first service a young man 
begged the pardon of his former employer 
for lying to him. At the last meeting which 
was an evangelistic service, with much agi- 
tation and before a large audience, he told 
how he had caused his mother to break her 
leg and that he had accused her of con- 
demning his infant to death. 

But not only were the Christians stirred 
and helped. The little village which had 
never witnessed such scenes before, was pro- 
foundly impressed. The first evening Mr. 
Chen preached on the power of sin, and Mr. 
Shi followed him with a comparison between 
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battling against the pleadings of the Spirit. 
At the next evangelistic service she arose 
and said that she wanted to become a Chris- 
tian. In all, eighteen indicated their desire 
to quit sin, and follow Christ. 

At the last service, the Christians and 
enquirers brought forward on slips of paper 
the names of those relatives or friends whom 
they would try to lead to Christ during the 
coming year. At this same service they also 


made their subscriptions for the support 
of the work. Some are giving a twelfth 
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of their income; some a tenth, while Mr. 
and Mrs. Shi are giving an eighth. Several 
are giving in the old way—in lump sums. 
One old member who lives seven miles away 
and who had not been to church for two 
years, gave $1.30. At a previous service, 
the Christidns had given over $5.00 to pur- 
chase a coffin for the recently deceased wife 
of a poor member. 


wv. E. Dannenberg. 
Chu Cheo, China. 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 


IN A FOG. 
By W. T. Moore. 


I mean that I am in a fog. I do not judge 
other people. Perhaps Brother Gates sees 
baptism as clearly as sunlight; but he has 
mixed it up wonderfully for me. I am 
clean out, and do not know “where I am 
at.” 


I thought we had some things settled, 
at least until the Centennial year is past. 
But it seems that our young men are mak- 
ing progress so fast that we old fellows 
cannot keep up with the procession. I have 
usually been classed among those in the 
front, but I fear I shall have to join the 


rear column. Things are moving rapidly 
certainly, and it may be before the Centen- 
nial is over some other people will lose 
their chart and compass as well as your 
humble servant. But what is the matter 
with me? Really I scarcely know myself. 


I am “flabergasted;” I am completely dumb- 
founded. I thought if there was anything I 
understood it was the relation of baptism 
to the remission of sins, and I thought, 
furthermore, that if there was any funda- 
mental truth understood among the Disciples 
it was that relation. But alas! this unset- 
tling age makes sad havoe of our house- 
hold gods. 


In the “Century” of the 13th inst., Dr. 
Errett Gates has an article on “The Place 
and Value of Baptism,” which, if I under- 
stand him at all, is as far away from the 
Disciple position as the Baptists have al- 
ways been, with respect to this matter. 
Indeed, it is the Baptist position somewhat 
clumsily stated. It is an effort to run with 
the hare and hold with the hounds, and 
that has always been a somewhat difficult 
thing to do. I do not mean that Dr. Gates 
tried to do this difficult thing. I have no 
doubt he is thoroughly conscientious in what 
he has written, nor am I sure any one can 
contradict his position, because I doubt if 
any one can understand it. I never set my- 
self to overthrow the position of any one 
when I do not understand him. I certainly 
do not understand Dr. Gates. To use the 
tale-end of a story which I told once, he 
seems to “smell something, but can’t ’xactly 
locate it.” 


But now comes along Brother Spencer 
also, and I am in a fog as regards his posi- 
tion. Even Brother McGarvey practically 
endorses Brother Spencer, and consequently 
I am taking a heavy task on myself to meet 
this triumvirate, namely Gates, Spencer, and 
McGarvey. However, at the risk of being 
regarded an old fogy, I will say that I do 
not believe in Brother Spencer’s interpreta- 
tion of the matter any more than I do in 
what Brother Gates seems to say. However, 
I can understand what Brother Spencer 


means, for he uses language in harmony 
with the dialect I have used from the be- 
ginning. 





But let us see what Brother Spencer says, 
as quoted in the Standard of the 20th inst., 
by Brother McGarvey. He says: “We do 
not preach ‘repent and be baptized for re- 
mission of sins,’ but ‘repent and be baptized 
into the name of Jesus Christ unto the re- 
mission It is not baptism that 
saves, but the name of Christ only, for there 


of sins.’ 


is no other name whereby we may be saved.” 


Now my first objection to this is the ren- 
dering of epi- in the quotation from Acts 
2:38. Brother Spencer renders it “into,” 
whereas it literally means “upon.” Then 
we are told that “it is not baptism that 
saves, but the name of Christ only.” But 
this plainly contradicts Peter, for he says 
“baptism doth also now save us.” If 
Brother Spencer had said that simply water 
does not save us, I wou.d gladly agree with 
him, but when he says that baptism does 
not save us, I very respectfully beg leave 
to differ with him. There are a great many 
things connected with baptism besides water, 
and among these is undoubtedly the name of 
Jesus Christ, and it takes all these things 
to make a baptism valid and to give it the 
efficiency which the Apostle ascribes to it 
when he says “baptism doth also now save 
us.” Nor is it true, as Brother Spencer 
says, that “we are saved by the name of 
Christ only.” There are no “onlies” in tius 
matter. The trouble has always been with 
these “onlies.” The name of Christ has 
much to do with the validity of baptism, 
and certainly much to do with salvation, 
and there is no other name that can be sub- 
stituted for that name. But it does not 
follow from this that we are saved by the 
name of Christ “only.” Our opponents have 
always made much of water only, when they 
are objecting to our position on the question 
of baptism. We have sharply retorted by 
declaring that they misrepresent us, and so 
they do. 


But this article is long enough. I am be- 
ginning to feel anxious about the old paths. 
Perhaps I am unusually nervous today, for 
I have not been well for some time. How- 
ever, I have now said what I wanted to say, 
and what I have said may suggest the im- 
portance of a clearer vision with respect 
to this important matter. In my judgment, 
the most effective element of the plea we 
have made. wherein we differ from other 
religious people, is our contention with re- 
spect to the design of baptism. When we 
surrender this we will find that our evan- 
gelistic success will greatly diminish, for 
our teaching on this subject has been so 
explicit that the people have understood 
when and where they could have the assur- 
ance of the remission of their sins; and this 
has been a great practical lever in raising 
our plea into success. The day we abandon 
the old view of this subject will be a sad 
one for our religious movement. 


Columbia, Mo., February 19. 
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THE SUPREME NEED OF THE CHRis. 
TIAN CHURCH. 


By Evangelist Harold E. Monser. 


The most serious obstacle in the way of 
acomplishing the Centennial aims of the 
Christian Church today, is the fact that we 
have not the men to fill our pulpits. 

Solve this problem and all other prob. 
lems can be solved. The greatest opportu. 
ity of the whole century lies at our door 
of God, who know what the Bible teaches 
today. We need men grounded in the wor 
and who have a wider vision; which usually 
comes only through contact with great 
minds. We have many men who know the 
Book, but who, in many other directions, 
are seriously deficient. We also have many 
men who are men of culture, who are jp 
touch with the best scholarship of the age, 
and yet they do not know the Book. 

These men are doing a great work, and 
are worthy of all praise, but, rightly equip. 
ped they could do a much better work. 

How to strike a happy medium between 
these two classes is the problem of the 
Christian Church in 1909. 

To accomplish this we must have better 
equipped schools. We ought to have at 
least four great schools. Each with over 
$1,000,000 endowment and a good Bible Sen. 
inary in connection with every state univer. 
sity. 

If we had the money to provide these 
schools we have not the men to man them, 
It will take ns years to providé them. 

No class of men in our church have made 
greater sacrifice for the cause, than the men 
who have devoted themselves to the educa- 
tion of the ministry. 

No one recognizes better than they the 
facts of our serious deficiency. 

When we think of what other churches, 
with an equal membership are doing, and 
when we boast that our plea will reach the 
thinking man, when nothing else will, we 
should face bravely the one supreme problem 
of the church—the education of its minis- 
try. But some one says, “we have not the 
young men who are willing to take this edu- 
cation even if provided,” and that the prob- 
lem is, “where shall we find the young 
men?” I think this is a mistake. There has 
hardly been a time within the past ten 
years that I have not known a dozen young 
men who by the investment of $100 each 
would have been assured a good education, 
and could have been made self-sustaining. 

This seems to me to be the needed watch- 
word: “A clear knowledge of God’s purposes 
as revealed in both the Old and New Testa- 
ment, an answering faith in the Book, and 
a belief that God’s revelation of Himself in 
the physical and psychical world, will 4l- 
ways be found to harmonize with the revels 
tion of his mind in the Old Book.” 


NEW DEPAX‘tuucNT SUGGESTED. 

My Dear Bro. Morrison: You have added 
many features to the Century in the past 
few months which have increased the er 
cellence of an already most valuable paper. 
May I suggest another which I feel would 
greatly add to its interest? Give us a de 
partment of Social Service. Now I have 
an organized adult Bible class of some fifty 
men using Sunday-school literature “The 
Gospel of the Kingdom,” that “Course of 
Study for Men and Women on Living Social 
Problems in the Light of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ,” edited by Dr. Strong. This class ® 
continually looking out for material whieh 
will prove suggestive in carrying on thet 
work, and add to the interest. There af 
other classes of this kind in the brotherhood 
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and there should be many more. As far 
as that is concerned, there will be many 
more for you know we are coming nearer to 
the Gospel of the Kingdom every day, and 
the time is at hand when every man must 
stand or fall, not on his doctrines, but on 
the service rendered. 

In a recent editorial you spoke of the 
necessity of a great purpose for our Men’s 
organizations or else they would not prove 
permanent. My organization, known as the 
Greyfriars, “The Laymen’s Dining Club of 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


the First Christian Church, Paris, Mo.,” has 
for its purpose the study, propagation and 


practice of Social Service. 
With best wishes for you and your work 
and the Christian Century, I am 
Yours very truly, 
Frank W. Allen. 
[This valuable suggestion for a depart- 
ment of Social Service would be adopted if 
our space would afford it. 


CHICAGO 


Judging from the 
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fashion in which Mr. Ewers is handling the 
Men’s Department, that page is virtually 
an exposition of social methods and aims. 
It is our earnest desire to make the Christian 
Century nourish and enlarge the social mo- 
tive in the heart of every reader. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Allen upon the wise and prac- 
ticable manner in which he is developing 
the Christian ideals of his men and agree 
with him that under Christ’s test every man 
will stand or fall, not on his doctrines, but 
on the service rendered.—Editors.] 


The Christian Science Testimony Meeting reported in detail from short-hand notes 
of speeches. No miraculous cures discovered, though some marvelous 


By O. F. JORDAN. 

We are still at the Christian Science pray- 
er meeting which we were attending last 
week. Through the introductory services we 
had been promising ourselves that we were 
to hear of a modern miracle that would 
either challenge faith or scientific inquiry. 
We had heard much of the wonderful cures 
reported in these meetings and were prepared 
to hear great things. We resolved, however, 
that we would try to get the facts in shape 
that they might be investigated. 

Time Limit Enforced. 

In this particular church there is a five 
minute limit to the speeches, which is rigidly 
enforced,—a good suggestion to our prayer- 
meetings. There was no more enthusiasm 
than in the prayermeetings we have attended 
but perhaps that is because the religion here 
represented does not encourage emotion. The 
presence of the crowd indicated interest if 
not enthusiasm. The speeches continued 
with brief intervals for forty minutes and in 
that time eight people testified to the bene- 
fits of their religion. We will examine these 
testimonies from our short-hand notes and 
find some lessons lying on the very face of 
these facts. 

The first sepaker was a lady who told 
what her religion had done for her. In her 
youth she had had a great sense of fear. 
This fear of things had been altogether over- 
come. She had also been troubled some with 
catarrh and had been cured. “i am grateful 
to Mrs. Eddy and to God” was her tribute. 
That she was relieved of her sense of fear by 
her religion is doubtless true. Religion that 
teaches trust in God will always do that. 
With reference to the catarrh, however, we 
reflected that most Chicagoans have catarrh 
and many of them lose it when the tides of 
life rise higher, or when they travel. 

Given Up by Doctor: Healed. 

The next testimony was given by a lady 
who told first of a friend who was given up 
by the doctor to die but who had been healed. 
We began to fear that the people who had 
had the greatest help were not at the meet- 
ing to tell it. The lady relating the story 
had been cured of the grippe. As the cure of 
grippe is within the reach of all of us, we 
still waited for the first-hand testimony of 
a great cure. The lady had never found 
much interest in reading the Bible, but said 
she was grateful to Mrs. Eddy for making it 
anew book to her. 

The next two cases reported simple ail- 
ments cured, one a nervous hysteria and the 
other a chronic cold. The latter showed that 
Christian Science has at least one strong, 
ethical note. It teaches against hate and 
the devotees of science are supposed to make 
peace with all of their enemies. We ought 
to generously accord that this is done to an 
wusual degree. Christian Scientists are 
peaceful neighbors. While they are the most 
backward of all in social service and have 
never developed any adequate means for tak- 





events are vouched for. 


ing care of even their own poor, and while 
they build no institutions for the care of the 
unfortunates of the earth, they do master 
the evil of hatred and revenge. It might be 
possible for the orthodox churches to receive 
a lot of good preaching here. Christian Sci- 
ence has made headway in ethics as in re- 
ligion in doing the neglected thing. 

In the weeks gone by, members of this 
church had related to one of our ministers 
some wonderful happenings. A lady had 
thrown out a kettle of hot water and acci- 
dentally scalded the hair off of her dog. She 
testified that this was miraculously restored. 
A man, once a Disciple, told of a friend who 
had taken a truck farm outside of Chicago 
and, through “Science,” a farm that had been 
terribly weedy did not produce a single weed 
during the year. It is true that this “Sci- 
ence” friend had refused to give the location 
of this farm but the wonder remained never- 
theless. We were prepared, then, for the tes- 
timony which followed. 

Canary Bird Re-Feathered Through Science. 

The young lady was in an orthodox family 
which had not the “truth.” When the canary 
bird lost all of its feathers and was shiver- 
ing in the cage, they were so much of the 
mortal mind that they sent to the drug store 
for a new kind of food. Still the feathers 
did not come and the young woman asked 
permission to try “Science” on the bird. She 
reported that in an incredibly short time, the 
feathers appeared and the bird was perfectly 
well. When she had finished this story of 
wonder with fulsome elaboration, the reader 
reminded her that her time was up. She sat 
down with a sigh, for she had begun another 
story which had even more possibilities of 
interest than the first. 

The next speaker told how his eyesight 
spoke so low that no one save those that 
were in the seat with him could have heard. 
We saw him after the service. However con- 
fident he may be that the perfect work has 
been wrought upon him, he ought to seek of 
Mrs. Eddy vigor enough to speak to be heard 
farther. Doubtless, however, an invalid who 
is still an invalid has found courage to face 
life and by denying the facts of life will be 
able to endure the world. 

The next speaker told how his eyesight 
had been improved through the “truth.” In 
common with the rest he closed with the 
sentence, “I am grateful to Mrs. Eddy and 
to God.” After this there was a speaker who 
reported having just come from the mother 
church in Boston. She reported an interest- 
ing case in Walton, Mass. Here a lady had 
twelve years of invalidism. An operation 
brought relief but not a cure. The lady read 
Science and Health and the first time 
thought it foolishness. A second reading 
cured her, however, and she has been well 
ever since. Surgeons have long since learned 
to dread the melancholia and invalidism which 
follows surgical operations in some instances. 
A habitual invalidism is not always broken 


up by removing the physical cause. A men- 
tal stimulus must come and when no other 
kind comes, that resulting from “Science” 
may, and often does do the work. 

A Sprained Ankle Healed. 

It is a part of the “truth” to deny pain 
even when it is present. A young lady who 
testified told of riding in Garfield Park. In 
alighting from the carriage, she turned her 
ankle. “It was very painful,” she said, “but 
it would not have been right to voice it for 
my friend was not in ‘Science.’ I said there 
was nothing the matter. Before we had left 
the park, however, all the pain had left. I 
am sure that had I not known the truth, | 
should have been laid up for a long time.” 

The evening was finished. In looking over 
the record, I found that there had been no 
testimony of any great healing unless it was 
a long time ago or a long way off. There 
were simple cures that were contemporane- 
ous, but nothing of the really miraculous 
that could be subject to scientific investiga- 
tion. 

Christian Science Both Good and Bad. 

We came to some conclusions like these. 
Christian Science is good for the incurables, 
as it will help them to bear their ills and 
even to believe them non-existent. It is good 
for many simple illnesses, for even the doc- 
tors do not give medicines except as “place- 
bos” for some of them. It is bad, however, 
for the serious illnesses that are curable. In 
our personal experience, a woman nearly died 
at the birth of her first child because she 
trusted the healer. In other cases, our good 
Christian Science friends take the medicine 
first and only renounce them when they are 
sufficiently on the road to recovery to trust 
again “in Mrs. Eddy and God.” Christian 
Science has conceded that it is powerless 
against great epidemics like smallpox and 
that broken bones must be set. These con- 
cessions are fatal to the theory. 

Christian Science emphasises a great re- 
ligious truth, peace through trust. It denies, 
however, another religious truth that “whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” It identifies 
happiness with the favor of God. It has a 
great ethical truth, that of abstaining from 
hate. This is negative, however, and in the 
testimonies did not extend to the Saviour’s 
teaching, “Bless those that persecute you.” 

We shall continue to read the literature at 
intervals and to talx with our friends who 
are “in the truth.” We believe, however, 
that there is nothing new in Christian Sci- 
ence. Its God is that of the Buddhist. Its 
Christ is that of the ancient Docetists. Its 
philosophy is an extravagant and discredited 
idealism, in its denial of material reality. 
Its cures are not different, save in being 
smaller, from the cures at the medieval 
shrines. Its remnant of truth and its real 
dynamic is the crusade against fear and hate 
and these are stated so simply in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount as to need no “Key to the 
Scriptures” to be understood. 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


A TRULY GREAT MEETING. 


The month of January was truly a time of 
refreshing from on high for the church at 
Dixon, Illinois. For several months the at- 
tention of the community and the interest 
of the church centered in the coming to us 
of Lockhart and Lintt, who were to lead us 
in a great evangelistic campaign. The meet- 
ing is part of our past history, but our 
future history will be largely moulded by its 
results. One hundred seventy-one responded 
to the invitation. The men who have labored 
in Northern Illinois, both as pastors and 
evangelists, will appreciate this victory and 
especially those who know the conditions in 
this particular field. When you remember 
that such men as T. A. Boyer, J. H. O. 
Smith, J. V. Updike, W. E. Harlow and 
others as evangelists, with such pastoral 
leadership as Stephen Zendt, Finis Idleman, 
J. F. Stone and H. H. Peters have conducted 
evangelistic campaigns in this difficult but 
strategic field, the unprecedented victory will 
be appreciated. Without the splendid former 
labors these latter victories could not have 
been won. No religious body has been able 
to make an impression on the community in 
an evangelistic way since the Billy Sunday 
campaign about four weeks ago; yet the 
city as a city and the ardent friends of 
Billy Sunday were frank to say that Lock- 
hart and Lintt were superior as a team of 
evangelistic workers to Sunday and Fisher, 
and with the same organization behind them 
would have far surpassed the great record of 
Mr. Sunday. The character and spirit of 
these workers was of the best. Every church 
and almost every citizen felt the good effects 
of their ministry. Wm. J. Lockhart is one 
of the best balanced men I have ever met in 
the work. He is a true preacher of Christ 
and His gospel. He has no hobbies and is 
not above a suggestion from the humblest 
He manifests a magnanimous spirit 
in relation to all interests of the church. 
Not an iota of selfishness or mercenary spirit 
lid I detect in all His plan of 
financing a meeting is sure to succeed, if it 
is worked. The civic affairs of our city were 
stirred by our great men’s meetings; yet he 
never allowed himself to be drawn into any 
sensational stand controversies. Of 
the younger men of the ministry in the 
Church of Christ few equal and none surpass 
in evangelistic force, fire and fervor as well 
as pulpit power and organizing strength, 
Wm. J. Lockhart of Des Moines, Iowa. He 
is descended from generations of preachers. 
His own former pastor, H. O. Breeden, said of 
“His success has been little short of 
marvelous. A close analysis will reveal the 
following elements of strength: 


source. 


his stay. 


grand 


him: 


First—An engaging personality with those 
willing qualities of geniality, frankness, ap- 
proachableness, kindliness and sympathy, 
which go with it 

Second—A rugged mentality, supported by 
a wide knowledge of human nature and books 

especially the One Book. 


Third—A strong spirituality, a vital hold 
on the great eternal realities. He knows 


things fundamental and things which belong 
to Christ. 

Fourth—He is a consummate organizer. He 
believes in method and is a master in its 
application to the Gospel. 

Brother Lockhart never fails in evangelical 
effort. He is clear in presentation of truths, 
tender and sympathetic in his appeals, in- 
tense in his enthusiasm and persuasive in a 
His career is only begun. 


marked degree. 





His triumphs in the gospel will yet be won. 
With him the best is yet to be. 

As to his co-worker, Wm. F. Lintt, he was 
the idol of the city as a musical director. No 
man ever sang or directed a chorus in Dixon 
who gave such universal satisfaction. It 
was conceded by all that fisher, Mr. Sunday’s 
great leader, was not in the same class with 
W. F. Lintt. He is one of the finest Chris- 
tian gentlemen and one of the best personal 
workers I ever knew. This church would 
like to locate him with a life call. 

A. R. Spicer. 


YEUELL AT RUSHVILLE. 


We have just closed a short meeting with 
Herbert Yeuell, evangelist, and Ellsworth 
Rogers, singer. In seventeen days of invita- 
tion one hundred and twenty-five were added 
to the congregation. The meeting was neces- 
sarily short as it had been delayed several 
weeks in the beginning by smallpox quaran- 
tine, and Brother Yeuell’s other engagements 
prevented his staying longer. The campaign 
was accordingly pressed vigorously from start 
tc finish and the interest and enthusiasm 
were such that ordinarily the meeting should 
have continued several weeks longer. But it 
was our misfortune that the quarantines 
crowded us at one end and the Local Option 
campaign, which is now in full headway, at 
the other end. We are delighted however to 
have had Brother Yeuell though but for so 
limited a time, and his name will be a house- 
hold word in Rushville for years to come. 
His magnetic personality and brilliant gifts 
as a preacher give him a power in the pulpit 
possessed by few men, and it is a constant 
delight to hear him preach. The one element 
in his preaching which to me accounts for 
his phenomenal success as an evangelist is 
he never loses sight of the one great success 
of preaching, namely, to reach the conscience. 
A man of Yeuell’s dramatic and elecutionary 
powers might be tempted merely to entertain 
but Yeuell drives his message home for the 
conscience like an arrow to its mark. He 
understands, too, the psychology of meetings 

There is no clap-trap, but the mo- 
steps on the platform things take 


perfectly. 
ment he 


fire, and he keeps up a rapid fire of oratory 
and holds his audience enrapt to the last ap. 
peal. There is no doubt about having a 
“Revival” when you secure Yeuell. 

Mrs. Yeuell organized a “Smile Chorus” 
which was very helpful, and also proved her. 
self an efficient personal worker. Elsworth 
Rogers of Atlanta, Ga., who led the singing 
is a new man among us. He has a tenor 
voice of fine quality and is a good soloist 
and excellent leader of congregational Singing. 

We are now pushing the Temperance cam- 
paign with nightly meetings and hope to see 
old Rush county in the “dry” column next 
Saturday. R. W. Abberley. 


Rushville, Ind.—Sixteen days’ invitation, 
125 confessions. Small pox quarantine de- 
layeu three weeks. Temperance campaign 
beginning earnestly. Start Valparaiso, Ind, 
Sunday, with Bruce Brown as pastor. Ab- 
berly a royal host at Rushville. Being an 
evangelist himself, gleans his field, yet val- 
iantly codperates with his evangelist in strong 
campaign. Meeting not half done, but en- 
gagements crowded by quarantine. Rogers 
will sing at Valparaiso. Herbert Yeuell. 


The church at Brashear, Mo., desires to 
locate a good man. This is one of the best 
fields in northeastern Missouri. The man 
who takes the work must live there. This 
charge will support him for one-half time, 
and have arranged with other points con- 
tiguous for the other half, and can pay a 
salary of $800 or $900. The man who takes 
the work can in one year make the salary 
$1,000 or $1,200. It is an opening for some 
consecrated young man with a devoted wife. 
Write Dr. Jas. Hanks. Joel Brown. 


Elyria, Ohio.—We had the pleasure of or- 
daining to the Christian ministry, February 
21, Urlin Hootman, who graduates from 
Bethany College in June, and who is now 
pastor of the church at New Cumberland, 
W. Va. Brother Hootman went to Bethany 
from this church six years ago and we were 
delighted with the privilege of setting him 
apart to the ministry of the Word. From 
this church went Miss Ella Maddock to 
India. We have also become a Living-Link 
Church We 
We are growing in more ways than in num- 
John P. Sala. 


in the Foreign Society. believe 


bers. 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


L. V. Barbre reports frequent additions in 
his work at Carlisle, Ind. 


E. T. Murphy occupied the pulpit of the 
Jackson Boul. Church the third Sunday in 


Masch. 


The Martin family are in a meeting at 
Blackwell, Okla., which is attracting great 
audiences. 


Lewis R. Hotaling, Hoopeston, IIl., is push- 
ing the work with vigor and there are fre- 
quent additions to the church. 


George W. Watson has accepted a call to 
the church at Lima, Ohio, and will close his 
work at Van Wert in the near future. 


Claire L. Waite, past of the First Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis., preached upon, “A Plea for 
Young Men to enter the Ministry as a Life 
Work.” 


Rev. Mitchell, state evangelist of Nebraska, 
will hold a meeting at Franklin, Nebr., in 
the early part of March. W. R. Burbridge is 
pastor. 


ine church at Blackwell, Okla., has called 
George W. Weimer as pastor, to succeed G. W. 
McQuiddy, who has accepted the work at 
Alva, Okla. 


J. A. Walters, the veteran preacher of Iowa, 
has removed to McGregor, Texas, where he 
wii make his home with his daughter, Mrs. 
Vernon Harrington. 


A three weeks’ meeting has just been held 
by the Kensington Church, Philadelphia, by 
home forces, in which there were fifteen ac- 
cession to the church. L. L. Higgins is the 
pastor. 


C. H. Earenfight, pastor, and the church at 
Auburn, Ind., have closed a four weeks’ 
meeting in which there were fifteen additions 
to the church. This is felt to be a successful 
meeting. 


M. E. Chatley, who is now in the sixth year 
of his service with the church at Ravena, 
Ohio, says that the Ravena and Hiram 
churches will continue in the support of H. 
E. Eicher. 


B. L. Wray, pastor of the Budd Park 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., is pushing things 
for the erection of their new house of wor- 
ship. According to the prospective cut it 
will be a thing of beauty. 


The fifth anniversary service of the church 
at Salem, Ohio, was held March 8-14. Ad- 
dresses were made by M. J. Grable, of Beth- 
any; T. E. Cramlet, Bethany; J. G. Slayter, 
Pittsburg, and the pastor, J. W. Reynolds. 


J. E. Chase will leave Nebraska for Ben- 
jamin, Texas, about March 1. He will divide 
time with Crowell. We are truly sorry to 
lose Bro. Chase, and wish him a most pleas- 
ant and profitable work in the sunny south- 
land. 


David H. Shields, Salina, Kans., is deliver- 
ing a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
the following topics: “Marriage as a Career 
for a Woman”; “Home the Fundamental 
Unity of Civilization”; “The Business of 
Home Building”; “Will the Home Survive.” 


The new house of worship at Burlington, 
Ind., was dedicated February 21, by J. O. 
Rose, state secretary. There was needed 
$700 to clear up all indebtedness, but when 
the offering was taken it amounted to $835. 
Charles 0. Lee, the pastor, feels very hopeful 
for the work of the coming year. 


Evangelist Richard Martin will dedicate 
the new house of worship at Peidmont, Kans., 
in April. 


C. G. Kindred has again undertaken full 
pulpit duty and will preach both Sunday 
mornings and evenings. Though Mr. Kindred 
has been unable to do full work for seven 
months, the church has gone on with the 
work, and was never more flourishing. They 
are planning to erect a new Sunday-school 
building. One of the officers says, “We MUST 
have more room.” 


The annual report of the church at Fre- 
donia, Kan., where H. M. Johnstone is minister, 
shows seventy-eight persons have been added 
to the membership of the church during the 
past year, and $4,877 to have been raised, 
$2,500 of which was for the building fund. 
The Ladies’ Circle raised $672; the. Bible- 
school $120; the Christian Endeavor Society 
$135. All departments of the church are in 
good condition at the present time. 


D. F, Snider, pastor of the church at New- 
ton, Kans., will, on account of his wife’s 
health, close his work with the church the 
first Sunday in April. The church solicits 
applications for the work. There is a mem- 
bership of 300 in a town of 800, and a good 
Sunday-school. Last year the church raised 
for all purposes $1900. All bills met prompt- 
ly. Those who are interested should write 
Perry Hupp, 1024 North Main street. 


Urlin A. Hootman, who was ordained to the 
Christian ministry by the church at Elyria, 
Ohio, February 21, six years ago came from a 
rural district to Elyria to study in a busi- 
ness college. He became a member of the 
Bible class at the Christian church and 
through this came back to the fellowship. of 
the church he had once loved and then neg- 
lected. In this atmosphere he soon came to 
feel a desire to enter the ministry and went 
from here to Bethany College, where he re- 
mained for five years, preparing for preaching. 
Mr. Hootman is now pastor of the church at 
New Cumberland, W. Va. The Century bids 
him Godspeed in the calling to which he has 
dedicated himself. 
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Important Books 


We are the publishers of some of the 
best known works pertaining to the Dis- 
ciples’ Plea for 4 united church. These 
important books — important in more 
ways than one—should be read and own- 
ed by every member of the household of 
faith. 
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George Hamilton Combs, paster of tne 
Independence Boulevard Uhristier 
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collated and edi- 
864 pages, illustrated, postpaid $1.00, isan 
important contribution to contemporary 
religious literature. It presents t the liv- 
ing principles of the church in conven- 
ient form. 

Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Indiana, a 
preacher of national reputation, writes: 
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Basic Truthe of the Christian 
Feith. by by Herbert 12 Willett, os of 
‘eachi of the 


Books, irs. of “ierach « ete., a oes Post 
8v0., cloth yi 4 
4 in in, gold. g ad top, tt iiiustrated, 75 


* shearer and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attain- 
ment of the life of the —_ Written 
in a charming and scho — style. It 
holds the reader’s fascinated attention 
so closely that it is a suagpetesmens if 
the book has to be laid aside before it is 
finished. 

J. E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of @ soul in touch 


World's greatest 


Our tee for Union and the Pres- 
ent Crisis, by Herbert L. Willett, au- 
thor of a7} "Life and Teachings of Jesus 
etc., etc. 12mo., cloth, 140 pages, gold 
stamped, postpaid 50 cents. 

Written in the belief that the Disci- 
| an of Christ are passing through an 

mportant, and in many respects, transi- 
tional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * pres 
ent forces and ie conmese may be 
wisely estimated that doors now 


ent form.” 
Early \s ‘onsandS 
of Baotist ad Disciples bye iret 
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r “fi be mailed postpaid 
eente gil stock is sold out. 


We owe a debt of titude to the 


torious and splendid contribution to our 
literature.—_THE CHRISTIAN WORKER, 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 
The dominant personality of Alexam 
der Campbell is so brought out as to 
ve to what might be regarded as 
details of ecclesiastical history and 
controversy almost the interest of a 
chery A valuable contribution to the 
ot the American ch THE 
GONG! ATIONALIST, BOSTON, Maas. 
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The Oklahoma Christian Ministerial Asso- 
ciation wil! meet at El Reno in April. 


Miss Emma Lyon, Nankin, China, reports 
eight who have asked to be baptized. There 
is quite a revival in our churches in China. 


W. C. Hull of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
addressed a recent meeting of the teachers 
of the Sunday-school of the Jefferson St. 
Church, Buffalo. 


Rev. E. L. Prunty has begun work with 
the congregation at Chicago Heights, and 
has become a member of the Chicago Minis- 
terial Association, 

That was a novel plan of the C. W. B. M. 
Auxiliary of the Jefferson St. Church, Buf- 
falo, which on a recent meeting allowed the 
honorary members to furnish the program. 
But the meeting was a success. There were 
representatives of other churches in the city 
on the program, 


James Egbert, pastor of the church at 
Anaconda, Mont., has just completed writing 
a book entitled, “Alexander Campbell and 
Christian Liberty.” On a recent Sunday 
morning he gave a review of the book, to 
the delight of his audience. The papers of 
the following day gave a generous space to 
a notice of the address. 


A movement is on foot among the Texas 
brethren to establish a Home for the Aged in 
the city of Dallas as a Centennial thank- 
otlering. A good beginning has been made. 
Through the will of Mrs. Juliette Fowler a 
fine tract of fifteen acres has been provided. 
Tae building will cost from $15,000 to $20,000. 
Already $3,000 has been subscribed. G. A. 
Faris, editor of the Christian Courier, and 
James H. Mohorter spent a few days in the 
field. They will undertake to raise the bal- 
ance of the funds necessary in the early 
spring. There is a great need for such a 
home. There is not a sheltering door for 
the aged, indigent in all the south sustained 
by the churches of Christ. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Perisho of Charleston, 
Ill., recently gave $300 to the National Benev- 
olent Association for the purpose of furnish- 
ing a ward for little girls in the new home, 
St. Louis. This gift was made for the 
purpose of creating a memorial to their 
daughter, who recently slipped away to the 
“Summer Land.” This room presents a beau- 
tiful picture with its walls delicately tinted 
in pink and its rows of pretty white beds. 
It bears the name of Edith Perisho. 


The Benevolent Association and the C. W. 
B. M., desiring to further exemplify the 
spirit of unity, will again unite in observing 
Easter. Charles Fillmore has prepared a 
beautiful cantata for the occasion. The asso- 
ciation will be glad to furnish it free to as 
many Bible schools as will use it. The plan 
is to have all the young people unite in the 
Easter entertainment, and then divide the 
offering, each church making its own division. 
The demand for a great offering this year is 
imperative. The association has about 450 
orphan and other unfortunate children and 
aged, indigent brethren under its care. Many 
of its homes are in debt for buildings, equip- 
ment, and in some cases, for the necessities 
of life. These institutions should all be 
freed of debt and presented as a Centennial 
thank-offering. The Benevolent Association, 
with her sweet ministry of love, must come 
to Pittsburg with her hands untied. This 
great brotherhood could give no clearer evi- 
dence of its fidelity and its gratitude to God 
than by a generous offering for the “Gospel 
of the Helping Hand.” 


The National Benevolent Association is 
asaing its friends to undertake some definite 
task for its holy ministry in this Centennial 
year. It desires to present all of its insti- 
tuvions free of debt as a Centennial thank- 
offering. This can easily be done. To aid in 
accomplishing this worthy task it has set a 
number of goals before its friends. A gift of 
$25 in one or five annual payments will con- 
stitute the giver a Centennial life member. 
An offering of $100 per year makes the in- 
dividual, Bible-school, Endeavor society, or 
church a life-line. A memorial room will be 
permanently established for a gift of $100. 
Any person, church or Bible-school giving 
$300 will be enrolled in the N. B. A. Cen- 
tennial Legion; for a gift of $500 they will 
be enrolled on the N. B. A. Centennial Roll 
of Honor. 


Bellaire, Ohio.—Our church has just com- 
pleted a three weeks’ meeting with Brother 
1. J. Spencer as evangelist. About one hun- 
dred people were added. It was in many 
ways an ideal meeting. We have been trying 
to teach the people to ignore “numbers,” and 
to think only of saving men. From the first 
night to the last, with perhaps one exception, 
the house was filled with earnest worshipers. 
Brother Spencer has been known and loved 
in this community for thirty-seven years. 
He began his ministry here in 1872. He left 
this church for Baltimore after a pastorate 
of five years. Since that time he has been 
recalled for three meetings, two of them in 
the present pastorate. The musical part of 
our meeting was in charge of the Hopkins 
brothers, faithful members of the church here, 
assisted by Mrs. Allie Dean Waldo, formerly 
of Hiram. Nearly all our additions came 
from the Bible-school and from the regular 
congregation, hence we are hoping to see 
them remain faithful. We have religiously 
shunned all boom methods in Bellaire. The 
church is united and aggressive. We are 
fortunate in having a large number of faith- 
ful workers in every department whose lives 
are wholly given over to the work of the 
kingdom. God has used us all, and we give 
him the praise. W. D. Van Voorhis, Pastor. 


Shenandoah, Iowa.—On February 7 T. J. 
Golightly closed his first year of service with 
the congregation at Shenandoah. During the 
year he preacher in his own pulpit seventy- 
eight sermons with a total of ninety-one 
additions. There was no outside help and 
no meeting, except a nine days’ meeting 
which immediately followed a union meeting. 
Sermons preached elsewhere, twenty-nine; 
additions, two; convention addresses deliv- 
ered, four; weddings, eight; funerals, about 
fifteen; calls made, numerous, and kindnesses 
received, innumerable. More than $1,100 was 
paid on debts and the year was closed with 
congregation free from all indebtedness ex- 
cept a small curbing debt which could not be 
paid till it was due. During the year the 
Bible-school was doubled; a men’s class or- 
ganized which is now pursuing a course in the 
“Life of Christ”; a young ladies’ missionary 
circle and pastor’s aid were organized 
and are doing efficient work. A new church 
is a growing necessity and is one of the 
hopes of the not distant future. Building 
funds are already in process of making in 
three of the different organizations of the 
church. All departments flourish. The church 
expects to have a stirring meeting conducted 
by one of our leading evangelists some time 
during the present year. It is believed this 
church is entering into an area of unprece- 


dented prosperity. 


The second Sunday in March the church at 
Hartford, Ohio, will celebrate the fiftieth 





anniversary of its organization, having bee 
organized by William Hayes on the secong 
Sunday in Harch, 1859, with ten charter 
members. Guy I. Hoover, minister of th 
West Pullman, Ill., church, and Sylvia y 
Siegfried, missionary in the Philippine Js. 
lands, were brought up in this church ang 
went to their larger work with its blessing 
resting upon them. We are inspired by their 
work to hope and trust that we may do 
better things for the master here at home. 
Not many small churches like this can gay 
that it has sent out a minister in our ow, 
country and a missionary to the foreign fielg 
as well. We hope to have many of ow 
former members and pastors present during 
the celebration of our semi-centennial. We 
will give them one and all a hearty wel. 
come. Stanton, E. Hoover, Clerk, 

Didn’t you get your paper before Sunday 
last week, Mr. Californian and Mr. Texan} 
If you didn’t, let us know for we have moved 
our press day two days earlier just for your 
sake. News should reach us by Wednesday ex. 
cept telegrams for which, together with very 
important Sunday happenings, we save a 
place in the forms on Monday. 

A four weeks’ campaign at Lowell, Ind. 
closed Sunday night with forty-five addi- 
tions. Monday, reception to new members, 
four more added, making a total of forty- 
nine. J, E. Dunkelberger, the pastor, was as. 
sisted by Edward O. Berger of Chicago. As 
a result of the meeting the church is ona 
more solid footing, both spiritually and 
financially. 





WOULDN’T GO BACK 
To Old Days of Coffee Troubles. 





Studious, sedentary habits are apt to cause 
indigestion, dyspepsia, nervous headaches, 
etc., but often it’s the daily use of coffee 
that is at the bottom of the whole trouble, 
and it is surprising how quickly these troubles 
disappear when coffee is dropped and well- 
made Postum is the daily beverage. 

A No. Dak. minister writes of the relief 
obtained when he changed from coifee to 
Postum. He says: 

‘I began using Postum about a year ago 
while stopping at the home of friends during 
the absence of my wife. 

“at seemed almost providential, for during 
that time I got rid of coffee and its attendant 
ills. I used to have bilious attacks about 
every two weeks that completely used me up 
for a day or two at a time. 

“I did not suspect coffee and was unable 
to account for these attacks. Since I began 
Postum I have had but one slight attack 
and the change to restored health is most 
acceptable. 

“My wife declared on her return that 
nothing would induce her to give up coffee, 
but after a few careful preparations of Pos 
tum, according to directions on pkg., she 
thought it was superior to coffee in flavour, 
and now we would not change back to coffee. 

“We feel we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Postum which has done so much for all of 
us—children and older ones.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
mich. Read “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new ome 
appears from time to time. They are gest 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Nebraska 
W. A. BaLpwin, SeEcRETARY, 
Bethany. 

J. H, Darner began a meeting in the Evan- 
gelical Church at Oconto on February 21. 
Brother Darner is a business man, but has 
preached for years and the western part of 
Nebraska abounds with the fruits of his work. 
We hope to see a church result from this 
latest effort. 


The church at Elwood under the leadership 
of H. H. Shick has purchased a new location 
and will erect a new house of worship. The 
old property will be sold and proceeds applied 
on the new house. They are planning a meet- 
ing with some great evangelist in September. 


F. E, Day reports fourteen added at Falls 
City the first month of his ministry, six by 
primary obedience. Some new officers have 
been chosen and the work is very promising. 
Lockhart and Lintt will be with them in a 
meeting in June and the city auditorium has 
been leased for the purpose. They are making 
a systematic canvass of the city. 


Ford Ellis is in a meeting at Arnold in 
Custer county. The storm interfered for sev- 
eral days but the audiences had returned and 
the outlook was good. Sixteen added, to the 
18th, some of them men. Bro, N. S. Carpen- 
ter is the regular minister and is well liked 
by the people. 

H, M. Mitchell will begin a meeting this 
current week at State Line Church south of 
Franklin. Bro. Mitchell has been in a meet- 
ing at Wilsonville. 


Stine and Miller will begin at Louisville, 


February 25. The state secretary spent 
Lord’s day 21st, with them. There is a good 
band of brethren and sisters there, with 


enough power within them to carry forward 
a good work. They have a good live Bible 
school under the superintendency of A. W. 
Cline. A home department of forty-two and 
cradle roll of over thirty. A fair audience 
greeted the secretary in the morning, though 
the notice was brief and not generally known, 
and in the evening almost all the seats were 
taken. There were a large number of young 
people, mostly young men. We have a neat 
church, all paid for, a good location and we 
hope to do a good work there. 


The secretary had a conference with the 
Omaha pastors, Kersey, Kirschstein and Ray, 
on the way home. South Omaha building is 
nearing completion and they hope to dedicate 
in April. These men have hard problems to 
meet that hardly are heard of by the preacher 
in the small town or village. They deserve 
the loyal sympathy of all Nebraska disciples 
in their struggle against the vices of that 
city. The Omaha First Church will again 
make South Omaha their special mission work 
under the state board this year. They pay 
$200 on the salary of the preacher. Bro. Ker- 
sey is keeping up his record in Bible school 
work, having organized a training class of 
225 and hopes to double that. 


Whiston and Longman are now at McMinn- 
ville, Ore. Will be there two weeks or more 
after this. 


Austin J. Hollingsworth is expected to ar- 
rive in Nebraska in time to preach his first 
sermon at Ulysses on the 28th. We shall 
welcome him and his wife to the state again. 
His purpose is to take up studies fitting him 
for medical missions, beginning in Cotner 
Medical next fall. 


Allan Murray has been called to the work 
at Greenwood. Adams and Dobson closed a 


Telegrams 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 7.—Sterling Place 
Church of Christ becomes Living Link. 
Herbert Martin, Pastor, 
J. R. Jolly, Asst. Pastor. 


Beatrice, Neb., Mar. 5.—Beatrice Church be- 
comes another Living Link today. C. G. EI- 
sam of Bina, Indiana, our new representative. 
This our third foreign missionary. Our first 
centennial aim realized. Great rejoicing. 

J. E. Davis. 


Waldron, Mich., Mar. 1.—Raised full appor- 
tionment for foreign missions yesterday in 
ten minutes. Rejoice with us. W. R. Cady. 


Gulfport, Miss., Mar. 3.—Five persons have 
united with the Central Christian Church in 
this city. Louis H. Stine. 


Dodge City, Kan., Mar. 1.—Passed our ap- 
portionment for foreign missions yesterday. 
Cash offering next Sunday. M. Lee Sorey. 

Ft. Worth, Tex., Mar. 1—The Christian 
Tabernacle joined Living Link family in For- 
eign Society today. Great rejoicing. 

Edward M. Waits. 


Cleveland, O.—Closed a short meeting at 
the Aetna Street Church, Feb. 28. John Ray 
Ewers of the First Church, Youngstown, 0O., 
was with us ten days. His forceful addresses 
and rugged personality are a great power in 
a series of meetings. There were thirty- 
seven additions. F. D. Butchart, Pastor. 


Hannibal, Mo.—Hannibal Church becomes 
a living link in the Foreign Society. 


Levi Marshall, Minister. 


Bloomfield, Ia., Feb. 23.—Special meetings 


closed with 104 added. Eighty by con- 
fession and baptism; twenty-four by let- 
ter. Large number of men. Large num- 


Bruce Brown of Valparaiso, 
Ind., was the evangelist. J. P. Garmong of 
Des Moines, Ia., singing evangelist. Brother 
Brown endeared himself to all here by his 
straightforward gospel preaching, minus sen- 
sationalism. At the close of the meeting 
the evangelist had the new members pledge 
for the support of the church—a fine piece 
of work this. Brother Garmong had every- 
body singing. He is the one to stir a church 
in singing the songs of the King. At close, 
he gave a lecture on “A Tour Around the 
World,” coming out of his own experience. 
Great Missionary Rally, February 11. 
President McLean, Dr. Butchart, W. H. Hin- 
math preset. We move on to greater heights. 
F. D. Ferrall, Minister. 


ber of adults. 





most successful meeting with thirty-eight 
added, thirty-six of them baptisms. The 
church has been revived and is at work. The 
new preacher is on the ground. Weleome to 
Bro. Murray, He hails from Indiana. Adams 
and Dobson are now at Irving, Kans., and go 
from there to Clyde, Kans. 


Hebron is rejoicing in a men’s class of 
eighty and a women’s class of fifty in the Bi- 
ble school. These are organized under the 
new movement. 


A. D. Harmon, minister at St. Paul, Minn., 
for many years, spent a few days in Nebraska, 
preaching one Lord’s day at Auburn, where 
he was brought up. The church promptly 
gave him a unanimous call to become their 
pastor, and we are credibly informed that he 
is considering it. Doubtless it will have been 
decided before this is read. It would be splen- 
did to have him in’ Nebraska, 





Des Moines,.Ia., Mar. 8.—60 converts yea: 
terday. Strong people. The first man at the 
morning service was a city lawyer and the 
last man last nigat was another. Five hun- 
dred and nine in the first thirteen days. Vast 
number of visitors from near and far paying 
rooming and board attending the meetings. 
There were 1369 attending Sunday-school 
yesterday and 1693 one week ago. It is a 
rare privilege to work with such people as 
Brother Medbury and the men of Drake Uni- 
versity. Let no one think that this work is 
spontaneous. All of our helpers and pastor 
and his people are working hard and praying 
without ceasing. One thousand three hundred 
and seventy-six added since coming to Des 
Moines. Chas. R. Scoville. 


Valparaiso, Ind., Mar. 8.—Herbert Yeuell 
here in greatest meeting for the time in the 
history of Valparaiso Church. One hundred 
and one in six days of invitation, forty-one 
yesterday. No mean feat to capture this 
University city. The great difficulties of the 
situation here cannot be appreciated from 
supposed strength of this church. We have 
passed through deep waters. Yeuell in every 
way more than equal to the situation. While 
the meeting is distinctively our meeting, yet 
all churches in town acknowledge great 
spiritual uplift. Students crazy over Yeuell’s 
Saturday night lectures. Silver offering Sat- 
urday night $108. Owing to local conditions 
Yeuell perhaps never tackled a less prepared 
field. But once in possession of all the facts 
Yeuell went to work with tremendous enthu- 
siasm. Bruce Brown. 








CONGENIAL WORK 
And Strength to Perform it. 





A person in good health is likely to have 
a genial disposition, ambition, and enjoy 
work. 

On the other hand, if the digestive organs 
have been upset by wrong food, work be- 
comes drudgery. 

“Until recently,” writes a Washington girl, 
“I was a railroad stenographer, which means 
full work every day. 

“Like many other girls alone in a large city, 
I lived at a boarding house. For breakfast 
it was mush, greasy meat, soggy cakes, 
black coffee, ete. 

“After a few months of this diet I used 
to feel sleepy and heavy in the mornings. 
My work seemed a terrible effort, and I 
thought the work was to blame—too arduous. 

“At home I had heard my father speak of 
a young fellow who went long distances in 
the cold on Grape-Nuts and cream and noth- 
ing more for breakfast. 

“I concluded if it would tide him over a 
morning’s heavy work, it might help me, so 
on my way home one night I bought a pack- 
age and next morning I had Grape-Nuts and 
milk for breakfast. 

“T stuck to Grape-Nuts, and in less than 
two weeks I noticed improvement. I can’t 
just tell how well I felt, but I remember I 
used to walk the twelve blocks to business 
and knew how good it was simply to live. 

“As to my work—well, did you ever feel 
the delight of having congenial work and the 
strength to perform it? That’s how I felt. 
I truly believe there’s life and vigor in every 
grain of Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Two Million Dollars in 1909 


For the general advancement of the King- 
dom of God (missions, benevolences, edu- 
cation, etc.), outside this congregation I 
hereby pledge at least half of one day’s in- 
come or living once a month during 1909. 
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The above is a copy of the pledge card 
which the Centennial Committee has pre- 


pared to furnish free in whatever quantities 
desired. 

It has been tried more than once and 
found splendidly successful. If one is tith- 
ing he need not regard this for it falls well 
within the present scale of giving, unless 
his distribution of the tithe is fearfully one- 
sided. 

There is no thought, of course, of laying 
down a hard and fast rule to be followed by 
all Christians. One disciple in a thousand 
and one church in a hundred may be in such 
a peculiar situation that this suggestion will 
seem inapplicable. 

Easy Steps in Giving. 

This Centennial suggestion is meant for 
those who have not yet got well started in 
the grace of giving. It proposes a minimum 
offering that not one in a thousand would 
dare to call excessive. But the monthly 
repetition of this offering amounts to a re- 
spectable sum in a year. The beginner in giv- 
ing is also encouraged by having all the 
others in the church start at the same time 
and on the same basis. There is not only 
encouragement but enthusiasm in numbers. 
“Let the whole line advance!” 

Every Member Every Month. 

Most churches that pretend to conduct their 
affairs in an orderly manner seek by weekly 
envelopes to get constant offerings from every 
member. This distributes the support of the 
church throughout the congregation and 
throughout the year. If one views it as a 
burden, this lightens it; if he considers it a 
privilege, this multiplies it. But most 
churches are still depending upon the oc- 
casional appeal, the high pressure pledge, 
the hypnotic sermon, and the strenuous can- 
vass to secure creditable missionary offerings, 
or contenting themselves with mere collec- 
tions, or no participation at all in the gen- 
eral affairs of the Kingdom of God. 

The Centennial year is a good time for all 
of us to acknowledge that the salvation of 
the whole world outside of our little parish, 
and the advancement of God’s Kingdom as a 
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whole, deserve some measure of the same 
care and attention that we bestow upon the 
local church. While the ideal plan is to have 
an offering eviry week for each of these two 
phases of Christian service, it will be wise 
for most churches to attempt only the 
monthly offering for general purposes until 
the membership is more deeply interested in 
larger interests. 
The Inspiration of Success. 

The sixtieth of the income which the half 
day monthly pledge consecrates to missions, 
benevolence, education, etc., seems like a trifle 
when considered by itself, but when a whole 
congregation unites on the plan for a whole 
year, it will be found that such a magnificent 
work has been accomplished that everybody 
is filled with enthusiasm for every good work. 
A little church of two hundred members en- 
lists one hundred of them on this basis and 
immediately is able to support its own mis- 
sionaries in both the foreign and home field. 
Another congregation, the combined income 
of whose members is only $40,000 per year, 
enlists enough of its members on this plan to 
raise its general offerings in the year from 
less than a hundred to more than five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Local Liberty. 

There is no purpose to dictate to any con- 
gregation how it should distribute its Half 
Day Fund. It may give two months to for- 
eign missions, two months to home missions, 
two months to state missions, two months to 
education, two months to benevolence, two 
months to church extension. It may make 
no suggestion whatever to its members as to 
how they should distribute their offering, 
but simply allow them the opportunity on 
the regular offering days formally observed, 
and let them keep the account and distribute 
the proceeds as they choose. It may ap- 
point a special treasurer for general work as 
it has for congregational work, and have him 
remit from time to time according to the 
scale of distribution agreed upon and well 
understood in the church. The main thing 
is to give systematically and regularly. 


Minimum and not Maximum. 

In most churches there are a few members 
who are already giving beyond the scale 
proposed. These of course will be so de- 
lighted to find their brethren enlisted in the 
seme great causes with them that they will 
be moved to increase their own offerings as 
the other members increase theirs. 

Half a Million for Old Bethany. 

The announcement by our beloved brother 
and father W. T. Moore, that a friend of 
Bethany College has offered to give $25,000 
for every $100,000 contributed to the college 
endowment up to $400,000, will fill the hearts 
of the whole brotherhood with joyous hope. 
Thousands of earnest souls will dare to pray 
that two or three other men of means will 
rise up and claim the privilege of duplicating 
the proposition of the unknown brother, and 
that those with smaller portions will conse- 
erate lesser gifts according to their ability 
until a full half million crowns the century 
for the mother of us all. The purpose is too 
splendid to fail of realization! Let no one 
wait to be asked to give, but voluntarily, 
spontaneously and gladly send in his sub- 
scription at once. The time is short! 

W. R. Warren, 
Centennial Secretary. 


Transylvania University 





Something entirely unique in the field ot 
education is being undertaken by Transyl- 
vania University.in an effort to promote the 
interest of the graded schools, high schools, 
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private schools, colleges and universities gf 
the state. During the months of March, Apri 
and May a course of University Extension leg. 
tures will be given in about twenty of the 
more important towns and cities of Centra} 
Kentucky, by the President and Faculty of 
Transylvania, under the auspices of the publi 
schools. These lectures are entirely free. The 
move, though just starting, is meeting with 
splendid success. 

Transylvania is exceptionally fortunate jp 
securing as the successor of Dr. H. @ 
Shearin in the Morrison Chair of English 
Language and Literature, Prof. Clarence ¢, 


Freeman. Prof. Freeman filled this chair jp 
Transylvania for thirteen years, prior to 
going to Georgetown College. He is an ab 


umnus of Transylvania, with his Doctor's 
degree from Johns Hopkins. His coming back 
after an absense of four years will be a dis. 
tinct gain to the University. 

The Delta Christian Endeavor Society of 
the Central Christian Church of Lexington 
has decided to refurnish one of the rooms in 
Transylvania University. The amount re 
quired to do this is $100. 

A class of about thirty in Sociology in the 
University is preparing to gather statistics 
showing the economic, educational and social 
influences of the liquor traffic in several ad- 
joining states, and an effort will be made to 
induce the authorities of Kentucky to publish 
these facts in their annual reports. 

Dean T. B, McCartney, Jr., of the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Languages, recently attended 
the annual meeting of the Classical Assogia- 
tion of the Middle West and South, held in 
New Orleans, and delivered an address on 
“Tragic Irony in Terrence.” This is the larg. 
est of all the classical associations of America, 
and this meeting was one of the most im 
portant that the Association has held. While 
in New Orleans, Dr. McCartney visited Tulane 
University. A. L. Henry, Secretary. 





In The Morning 


Try A Charcoal Lozenger and A Glass of 
Water if Your Breath is Foul and 
Your Mouth Tastes Bad. 





Immediately upon arising in the morning, 
should you have a bad breath and a diss 
greeable taste in your mouth, try a chareoal 
lozenger. Simply chew the lozenger up @ 
you would so much candy and drink a glas 
of water, washing it down into the stomach 
in this manner. The effect is almost magical. 
The mouth becomes sweet and the breath 
pure and fragrant in a very short time. 

After a few days you will notice that your 
stomach is digesting food much better. All 
traces of gases and sour stomach will dissap- 
pear, and the perfect assimilation promoted 
by a healthy stomach will build up strength 
and muscle, and your bad breath and 
tongue will be a thing of the past. 

Give Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges a trial, 
results are assured, and positively no bad 
effects can arise from the use of ch 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are made of young 
willow wood charcoal and pure, fresh homey, 
taken direct from the bee hive. You may et 
all you want, give them to every member 
the family. They will cleanse and purify 
the stomach and keep it clean and sweet. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are good fi 
everybody at any time. Try them. For salt 
everywhere, 25 cents per box. Sample ba 
will be sent free by mail upon request. 
dress F. A. Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Bldg, 
Marshall, Mich. 
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